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Dull, Hard, Useless Confession 
By JouN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


In all the raucous gibble-gabble 
about Communism, the devil is having 
a hot time in the old town every night. 
Everybody seems to be excited about 
the Iron Curtain, and not the least dis- 
turbed over adultery, intoxication, 
birth-control and other gates of hell. 
Certainly the expanding Russian Em- 
pire is an ominous threat, but the devil 
in our midst is more than ominous. 
There is far more reason to fear that 
many Americans are going to hell to- 
day than that Russia is going to war 
to-morrow. 

To us who preach Christ Crucified, 
the Enemy No. 1 is still the devil who 
prowls about like a roaring lion. The 
Russian bear also needs watching in- 
deed, but the deafening hullabaloo 
about Communists may well be a di- 
versionary tactic of Satan to distract 
attention from sin. He seems to be 
“‘horning in on something good” and, 
as a result, some of the very vocal op- 
ponents of God-less Communism are 
up to their necks in vice. We cannot 
afford to relax in our preaching battle 
against sin. “Confession,” said Lecky, 
“is the greatest lever ever devised for 
raising fallen humanity.’”’ It is God’s 
Marshall Plan for sick and hungry 


souls; it is more than a “‘containment 
plan,” however, for it destroys sin. 
Sermons on Confession are very much 
in order to-day. 

Recently I chanced upon a little 
booklet called ‘‘Confession,’’ written 
by Monseigneur deSegur. The trans- 
lation was made by the Sisters of Char- 
ity, New Haven, and published by P. 
O’Shea (New York City, 1875). The 
pages are brittle yellow with age, but 
the little brochure in its 123 small 
pages furnishes a wealth of ideas that 
might be developed into sermons or 
sermon points. Monseigneur deSegur 
considers some twenty-five objections 
to Confession that might arise in the 
mind of a man who fancies himself a 
good Christian. These are objections 
that are frequently received by mis- 
sionaries in the Question Box, even in 
these “enlightened” days. It is inter- 
esting to see how closely the devil 
sticks to ‘‘the party line.’”” You would 
think he would have been able to dis- 
cover a few new objections since Mon- 
seigneur’s day, but not so. The ad- 
vanced notions of the 1948 Catholic: 
Liberals are all to be found in these 
yellowed pages of an alJ but forgotten 
booklet. 
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Direct Confession to God? 


How many times has it been said 
that Confession directly to God is 
sufficient! The author answers that by 
asking why such a person should 
bother to tell God. Does He not know 
the sins already? Secondly, if we tell 
our sins to God only, we can never be 
sure that God forgives them. A Mor- 
mon woman-missionary once pointed 
out to me the inadequacy of the 
“‘direct-to-God”’ system. She said that 
she was living in a fearful state of un- 
- certainty about her past sins, because 
God had never assured her that her 
sins were actually forgiven. She ad- 
mitted that, if she were a Catholic, she 
could hear the priest say the words of 
absolution, see him make the sign of 
the cross, and then, remembering 
Christ’s promise to the Apostles 
(‘‘Whose sins you shall forgive they are 
forgiven them. . .”), she would be able 
to leave the confessional certain of for- 
giveness. 

Then there are those who say that 
they like the idea of confessing directly 
to God, because a priest is only a man 
like other men. A judge is a man like 
other men, and yet he has authority 
over other men. It is easy to show in 
Scripture that Christ gave priests the 
authority to forgive sin. The judge, in 
his authority, is the State. The priest, 
in his priesthood, is Jesus Christ Him- 
self. 

Monseigneur deSegur also takes up 
the objection that was to be found 
among ‘‘men of honor” of his day. To- 
day, we generally find it only among 
non-Catholics. It was to the effect 
that a man of honor would not degrade 
himself by kneeling to a priest. The 
Monseigneur answers that by citing 
the cases of great French heroes like 
Bayard and Duguesclin who confessed. 
On the contrary, sin is degrading and 


Confession is the restitution of honor 
When the penitent kneels, he raises 
himself from shame. No man ever 
rises so high as when he kneels. ‘‘He 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 


Confession without Amendment of Life 


Then there are those objections 
which allege that Confession is useless: 
“TI know Catholics who go to Confes- 
sion and are none the better for it.” 
This is a typical expression of this 
kind of objection. The answer, of 
course, is that such Catholics do not 
confess properly. They do not have a 
firm purpose of amendment in their 
act of contrition. But that is not the 
fault of Confession. Certainly, the 
Church stresses the firm purpose of 
amendment enough. Confession is the 
salutary water that purifies the con- 
science. Of course, if you wash badly, 
you won't find that you are clean. But 
if you wash properly, then water is 
bound to cleanse. How could you 
make a firm resolution to quit sin, and 
then find that you’re just as bad after- 
wards as before? Nobody can con- 
vince us that water doesn’t clean, but 
there are some washers who use pre- 
cious little water. My novice master 
used to remind us that our morning 
ablutions should be more than a ‘‘Vidi 
Aquam.” 

“Confession is useless: I am weak: 
Iam sure to sin again.” This objection 
is similar to the preceding notion of the 
futility of Confession. Such a person, 
if sincere, is crossing his bridges before 
he comes to them. He is looking at 
future temptations and problems in the 
light of the past. He does not realize 
that God will give hita graces as the 
temptations come. A sick man in a 
hospital may know that he cannot go 
for a five-mile hike to-day. But he can 
hope that gradually strength will re- 
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turn so that in a few months what 
seems now a formidable and, in fact, 
impossible task, will become a sinecure. 
So too a sinner can trust in God to give 
him the strength necessary to fight that 
temptation which now seems so over- 
whelming. 

Of course, knowledge that you will 
sin again should not deter you from 
confessing here and now. Contrition 
is of the will. Maybe you intellectu- 
ally are convinced that you will fall 
again. Is that any reason for not con- 
fessing? Do you neglect to wash, be- 
cause you know that you are going to 
get soiled again? Do you neglect to eat 
because you are going to get hungry 
again? Even with the best intentions 
in the world, even with an adamant 
purpose of amendment, there is danger 
of falling back into sin at some time in 
life. ‘The best-laid schemes of mice 
and men gang aft a-gley.”’ A con- 
science is something like a clock. No 


matter how tightly we wind it, we shall 


have to re-wind it again. 


Is Confession Unnecessary for Some? 


Then there is that type of person 
who says he is an “honest man’ and 
Confession is useless for him because 
he doesn’t need it. The author says 
that ninety-five per cent of men are 
“honest men”; that is, they have not 
committed any crime and are irre- 
proachable in their civil capacity. But 
how many of these, he asks, are with- 
out fault in their personal and family 
life? How many are honest in the eyes 
of God? It was Voltaire who said: 
““There is only one curb to secret crime, 
and that is Confession!’’ Monseigneur 
deSegur says of these “honest men” 
(p. 53): 

“What excellent game for the con- 


fessional are not these honest men! 
Game of the first quality, seasoned 


with pride and insolence; game, with 
blind conscience and skin so hard 
that the deer-shot of a good confession 
is the only thing to penetrate it.” 


Then he advises the honest man who 
has “‘never done wrong, never’’ to go to 
Confession wherein 1 e priest will place 
before him the mirror of a little ex- 
amination of conscience. “You be- 
lieve yourself a white dove. . .and you 
will be quite astonished to find your- 
self a black crow.” 

Another objection is that Confession 
is useless for certain penitents, because 
their sins are too terrible to be for- 
given. Sometimes the objector is 
honestly humble and sincerely per- 
suaded that his sins are unpardonable. 
The answer to such a person is the long 
list of great sinners pardoned by 
Christ, ‘especially Magdalene, the 
woman taken in adultery, the thief on 
the Cross. It was Cain who said that 
his sin was too great for God to for- 
give; Judas was of a similar opinion 
apparently. But Peter, Augustine, 
and Margaret of Cortona knew that 
there is no unpardonable sin. 

On the subject of usefulness of Con- 
fession, the author of this little volume 
tells of the experience of a Protestant 
minister. He received a note for a 
thousand francs from an unknown 
thief who had made up his mind to go 
to Confession after eighteen years’ 
lapse. ‘‘We must acknowledge,” said 
the minister “‘that this Confession is an 
excellent thing.’’ A Lutheran minister 
who eventually became a Catholic told 
how he had been robbed twice. Once 
it happened in a Catholic village, and 
after Easter he received the twenty 
francs from the village priest. But the 
other time it was in Cevennes, the 
heart of the Protestant district, and the 
sum was large. ‘But from the first 
moment I counted my money lost. 
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There was no confessor there to oblige 
my robber to restore it: and in fact I 
have never recovered a single crown.” 
It is a commonplace around New York 
City that most employers prefer 
Catholic girls as cashiers. 


Persons Who Find Confession Dull or 
Too Hard 


Another type of objection commonly 
found is that Confession is tedious and 
dull. Monseigneur deSegur tears into 
this objection with an attack on 
pleasure as a test of merit. Our life is 
composed of duties, and pleasure is 
only the jam spread over the duty. 
Only a child wants the jam without the 
bread. Very few Catholics kneel down 
in the Confessional with the sense of 
pleasant anticipation in which they sit 
down to a meal of roast turkey and 
plum pudding. The psychiatrist’s 
couch may be soft and restful, and 
perhaps the analysis may be a bit of an 
adventure. But Confession is about 
as much of an adventure for the ordi- 
nary Christian as washing your face in 
the morning. Christ never promised 
us a thrill down the spine in Confes- 
sion, but He did promise forgiveness. 
That’s enough for a good Catholic. 

Allied to the charge of dullness is the 
claim that Confession is too hard. 
Those who claim that God wants too 
much, too much courage and contri- 
tion, do not seem to realize what they 
will get in exchange. On the one side, 
the fires of hell: on the other, a simple 
confession perhaps lasting ten minutes, 
and made to an indulgent father of 
souls, the duty of whose state in life is 
to pardon and console. If that is too 
much, then God is an extortioner, 
and hell is about as fearful as the flame 
of a cigarette-lighter! General B. of 
the Armed-Police was urged by 
Brother John to go to Confession. 


He said that he feared Confession more 
than he would feara battalionof soldiers. 
Finally, after much urging over a 
period of weeks, he gave in and made 
his peace with God. Then he acknowl-. 
edged: “It is only frightful in the dis- 
tance and for cowards. Do you know 
that as I went on talking I felt a 
weight rising off my chest? I am 
thirty years younger; for a nothing I 
would jump over the roof.” 

Some say it is too hard because the 
sins are too awful to be told. We can 
generally be safe in assuring a penitent 
that we have heard worse than he can 
possibly tell us. It is a strange kind of 
pride that makes the sinner think he is 
first even in his sin. Monseigneur 
deSegur points to the shifting strategy 
of the devil. Ante factum he tells the 
sinner that this bad act is a trifle that 
can be cleansed by Confession. Post 
factum he changes his tone and lies the 
second time by telling the sinner that 


_the sin is too infamous to be told. 


First he slights the justice of God, 
later he insults the mercy of God. 
“The wolf,’ says St. Augustine, ‘‘shuts 
the throat of the lamb he carries off, 
for fear that its bleating would attract 
the attention of the shepherd. In like 
manner, the devil shuts the mouth of 
thousands of sinners, for fear that they 
would call to their aid the pastor of 
souls.”’ 


The Fear of Ridicule 


Confession is hard for some persons 
because they are afraid of being 
laughed at by their friends. The 
Monseigneur asks if a man should 
change his manners simply because 
some boorish fools laugh at them. 
Certainly not....“‘Go straight along; 
do your duty, serve God, save your 
soul, and let the fools laugh. He will 
laugh well, who laughs the last.” Be- 
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sides, people will not laugh at a man 
going to Confession as much as he fan- 
cies they might. “People are more 
gay than wicked....”’ If you have 
well-understood piety, without sancti- 
moniousness and narrow-mindedness; 
if you are kind, genial, amiable, the 
world will seldom mock you. But 
even if it does—remember Christ and 
His mockers. General Bedeau had no 
fear of ridicule, and perhaps he met 
none. In 1846 0n the return of one of 
his glorious expeditions from Algiers, 
he met a priest. He made his men 
halt, then dismounted from his horse, 
knelt at the foot of a tree and made his 
confession. He then told the troops 
that they would have to face the enemy 
again in a few days. “If any of you 
wish to put their conscience in order, 
let them leave the ranks, and do as I 
have done.” I remember a naval 
officer on the B & O train between 
Baltimore and Washington during the 
last war. He asked if he could go to 
confession, and I heard his confession 
while we sat in our seats. The travel- 
lers around us could see what was 
going on, but the officer was not the 
least bit disturbed about their grins 
or their grimaces. 


Antipathy to a Certain Confessor 


A strange objection to Confession 
that is not as rare as it should be is that 
of a personal antipathy to a certain 
priest-confessor. Monseigneur de- 
Segur answers that simply: “Well, go 
to another!’’ What difference does it 
make whether you go to Peter or Paul, 
provided you confess? Wash in a 
river, in a fountain, in rain water—but 
the important thing is to wash! Of 
course, eighteen out of twenty such 
complaints are just pretexts for staying 
away, especially in these days when 
confessors are so easily available. 


Sometimes you might hear a man say 
that he does not trust a certain priest. 
Such an excuse is very rare. Catholics 
seldom entertain for a moment the 
slightest doubt about the seal of con- 
fession. In fact, objections to the 
seal usually are of the contrary genre, 
that the seal should not be so strict as 
to bind in cases in which revelation of 
sins might save an innocent party from 
the electric chair, or save a whole city 
or nation from destruction. Mon- 
seigneur deSegur tells of priests in the 
French Revolution who violated every- 
thing but the seal. Some of them aban- 
doned their duties, murdered, married 
and engaged in all manner of corrup- 
tion. But these unfortunate Judases, 
according to the historical records, 
never once broke the seal. The Mon- 
seigneur tells also of a priest who went 
insane at Sable in 93. Some young 
tricksters went to visit him and asked 
him to tell some of the sins he had 
heard in the Confessional. He chased 
them out of his cell. A priest seems to 
develop a far better “‘forgettery”’ than 
a memory with regard to sins told in 
Confession. It’s remarkable how little 
we do remember. ‘That which I 
know by Confession,” said St. Augus- 
tine, ‘‘I know less than what I do not 
know at all.” 

Then there is the penitent who 
thinks that the priest will despise him 
for having committed such sins, and so 
he fears to confess. On the contrary, 
says Monseigneur, the priest will be 
the happiest man in the parish. There 
is a Fisherman’s Prayer that runs 
something like this: “‘O God, let me 
catch such a fish that I will not need to 
lie in describing it.’ We fishers of 
souls are happy to catch large fish, not 
that we like to know of grievous sins 
but of the repentance of grievous sin- 
ners. If a priest should ever be angry 
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with a sinner, then God will be angry 
with him and no priest dares to play 
such a losing game. 

The Catholic birth-controllers say 
they don’t want a priest butting into 
their private affairs. Of course, the 
explanation is that Christ commanded 
them to busy themselves about every 
portion of human life that impinges 
on morality. Monseigneur deSegur 
sounds very modern in discussing the 
type of person who objects to the in- 
terference of priests. He says that, 
when a son tells his father that he 
doesn’t want anyone meddling in his 
affairs, there is ‘“‘a snake in the grass.” 
Of course, ‘‘...the honest grocer who 
purloins from all he sells and practises 
sleight of hand on the scales; the ami- 
able young man seeking to seduce the 
poor working girl,..the sturdy wine- 
merchant, friend of logwood, who 
carries his devotion so far as to baptize 
and rebaptize the contents of his bar- 
rels; the great lawyer who cheats half 
his clients and the small one who cheats 
them all; the stout solicitor, father of 
quibble and inventor of cases. ..—all 
these, you may be sure, repeat in con- 
cert: ‘I do not want the priest to inter- 
fere in my affairs.’ ”’ 


Retort of the Curé of Ars 


The learned and witty Monseigneur 
ends his volume with an incident in the 


life of the Curé of Ars. On December 
21, 1858, a well-dressed man, wearing 
the rosette of the Legion of Honor, 
came to visit him. The holy priest 
was hearing confessions in the sacristy 
of the church at the time. The Curé 
pointed to the kneeling stool and said: 
“Kneel down, sir!’’ The gentleman 
said that he had not come to confess, 
but to discuss Confession: he had 
doubts about Confession and did not 
want to make a farce of it by confessing 
without believing in it. The old priest 
said that he realized that but again 
said: “Get on your knees!’ Not 
knowing how to finish such a dis- 
cussion, the officer of the Legion of 
Honor hesitatingly made the sign of 
the cross after he had gone down on his 
knees. The Curé then questioned 
him, and little by little he opened his 
heart under the spell of grace. Fifteen 
minutes later the officer arose, his face 
bathed in tears of joy. Next day the 
Curé introduced the new son of his 
heart to Monseigneur deSegur and 
said: ‘I have played the devil a fine 
trick there, and this gentleman is well 
pleased, I assure you. He wants no 
more discussion.”” Ina farewell to the 
reader, the Monseigneur uses the words 
of the old Curé and he prints them in 
large type as the finis of the book: 
“GET ON YOUR KNEES.” That is 
the best answer to all objections to 
Confession. 











External Profession of Faith 
By PETER LUMBRERAS, O.P., S.T.M. 


CasE.—It happened by chance that 
Mark, a priest, was in a group of men 
and heard one of them deny the exist- 
ence of hell. Mark kept silent and 
withdrew from the group, because he 
had no confidence that he could destroy 
the force of the man’s arguments and 
clearly show their falsity, and also be- 
cause he thought that by withdrawing 
he would show disapproval and re- 
proval of the speaker’s rashness. 

Another time he was casually present 
when two atheists were preaching on 
the non-existence of God before certain 
Christians. What should he do? 
After expressing his pity for their 
blindness publicly before the whole 
audience, he at once withdrew. 

Did Mark act rightly? 

SoLuTION.—Faith has two precepts 
regarding external acts. One is nega- 
tive and forbids external denial of the 
faith; it, therefore, obliges semper and 
pro semper. The other is affirmative 
and commands external confession or 
profession of the faith; it therefore, 
obliges semper but not pro semper. 

The affirmative precept of profes- 
sing the faith externally is also twofold: 
one precept is of divine law, another of 
ecclesiastical law. 


Obligation of the Divine Law 


The precept obliges by divine law 
“when by omitting to make profession 
we would deprive God of due honor, or 
our neighbor of a service that we ought 
to render him: for instance, if a man, 
on being asked about his faith, were to 
remain silent, so as to make people 


believe either that he is without faith, 
or that the faith is false, or so as to 
turn others away from the faith’’ (St. 
Thomas, Summa Theol., II-Il, Q. iii, 
art. 2). Therefore, we have in the 
Code: “The faithful of Christ are 
bound to profess their faith openly as 
often as silence, evasion or their manner 
of acting would otherwise involve an 
implicit denial of the faith, a contempt 
for religion, an insult to God, or scandal 
to neighbor” (Canon 1325, § 1). 
Now, silence amounts to a denial of 
the faith if you yourself keep silent 
where a number of people are being — 
questioned about the faith, and some- 
one else replies for you that you are not 
a Catholic; likewise, if you yourself 
keep silent while in conversation some- 
one is putting you forward as an adver- 
sary of the faith unless your way of 
acting manifests some other cause for 
your silence (Vermeersch, “Theol. 
Mor.,” II, 25). Contempt for religion 
is present if on a day of abstinence some 
person should eat meat that is served 
him out of hate for his religion, unless 
this person makes a protestation of his 
obedience to the Church and mentions 
that he is excused from the law of 
abstinence on the grounds of neces- 
sity. Silence and evasion imply in- 
jury to God when anyone is inter- 
rogated by public authority’ about his 





1 “The same must be said, if amyone out 
of hatred for the Faith is questioned even by 
a@ private person, in circumstances at least 
where silence would amount to a denial of 
or ” (Tanquerey, “Theol. Mor.,” II, 
650). 
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faith, for the following proposition has 
been condemned: “If anyone be inter- 
rogated by public authority, I counsel 
him as a thing glorious to God and 
religion to confess his faith frankly, but 
I do not condemn it as essentially sinful 
to keep silent” (Denz., n. 1168). If, 
however, the civil law forbids such 
questioning, the one questioned may 
decline to reply, because the authority 
is then incompetent. Finally, there is 
certainly scandal to one’s neighbor if a 
pastor runs away, hides or keeps silent, 
and the faithful are therefore exposed 
to the danger of apostatizing.? 


Obligation of the Ecclesiastical Law 


By ecclesiastical law a profession of 
faith is required, not only for those 
about to be baptized, but also for those 
returning from heresy or apostasy 
(Canon 2314, § 2) and for those men- 
tioned in Canon 1406. According to a 
reply of the Holy Office (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, 1918, p. 136), the law prescribing 
the oath against Modernism remains 
still in force. 

Now, it is evident that in neither of 
the cases mentioned does Mark’s 
silence or way of acting amount to a 
denial of the faith. Rather is his 
action taken by all those present as a 
sign of resentment and displeasure and, 
therefore, as a profession of faith. 
Neither is there any question here 
about contempt for religion, for Mark 
is not being provoked against the faith 
or against a church precept. 


2Some authors require a confession of 
faith a number of times during life because of 
our incorporation in the Church, which is a 
visible society. Tanquerey (II, 650) speaks 
of a divine precept; Noldin (‘‘De Prec.,’’ 17) 
of an ecclesiastical precept; Genicot (‘“Theol. 
Mor.,’”’ I, 196), however, does not determine 
the nature of the precept. All, however, 
agree that this precept can be sufficiently ful- 
filled by observing other precepts that con- 
tain an external profession of faith (e.g., hear- 
ing Mass, receiving the Sacraments, etc.). 


The only question, therefore, is 
whether or not Mark’s silence or way 
of acting implies injury to God, or 
especially scandal to his neighbor. 

As regards injury to God, St. Alphon- 
sus notes the following: ‘If heretics 
stamp on images or afflict the faith with 
other injuries, a Catholic is bound to 
uphold it by his profession, if indeed 
by acting in this way he can hope 
prudently that it will do any good” 
(Theol. Mor.,”’ II, 11). Noldin like- 
wise says: “If a doctrine of the faith 
be exposed to derision or blasphemy 
while you are present, you are bound 
not only to profess the faith, but even 
to defend it, if you judge yourself 
capable of doing so; further, if the 
Holy Eucharist or sacred images or 
relics are dishonored in your presence, 
you are obliged to show that you are a 
Catholic and prevent these injuries, 
unless you foresee that your attempts 
will do no good” (op. cit., 16). Fi- 
nally, Merkelbach says: “‘Anyone who 
sees infidels or heretics defiling sacred 
things is bound to impede them if he 
can, and anyone who hears the Faith 
attacked must contradict if he can, or 
impose silence on the attackers or 
profess the faith, if such be judged use- 
ful and likely to have success” (op. cit., 
I, 713). 


Avoiding Scandal to Neighbor 


As regards scandal to neighbor, St. 
Thomas says: “In cases of necessity 
where faith is in danger, every one is 
bound to proclaim his faith to others, 
either to give good example and 
encouragement to the rest of the faith- 
ful, or to check the attacks of unbe- 
lievers” (Summa Theol., II-II, Q. iii, 
art. 3, ad 2). Tanquerey also writes: 
“‘We are obliged out of charity to pre- 
vent our neighbor, as far as we are 
able, from suffering great spiritual 
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harm; a profession of faith is, there- 
fore, necessary as often as from its 
omission anyone will be turned away 
from the Faith or retarded in it, or will 
be deprived of some great spiritual 
good, provided the good of our neigh- 
bor cannot be otherwise provided for— 
e.g., if new converts or people weak in 
the faith would be scandalized by such 
an omission” (II, 650), for in such 
circumstances spiritual almsgiving 
obliges. This obligation, consequently, 
is proportionate to our neighbor’s 
need and to our own ability to help 
him. 

As regards both scandal to neighbor 
and injury to God, Pegues writes very 
opportunely: ‘‘Ever since civil society 
fell, at least in a practical way, from 
being officially Christian and allowed 
itself to be ruled by false norms of 
action, unrestrained licence has pre- 
vailed in speaking and writing. We 
may, therefore, rightly assert that the 
faith of the weak is greatly endangered, 
and the glory of God in the truth of 
His assertions is continually outraged 
in private conversation, in public 
disputes and in all kinds of papers 
and books which are disseminated al- 
most everywhere. Consequently, to- 
day especially the sacred duty of vin- 
dicating the rights of divine truth andof 
safeguarding the faith of their neigh- 
bors is incumbent upon the faithful and 
to be discharged perhaps at every 
moment of time’ (“‘Comm. fr. litt. de 
la Somme Théol.,” Vol. X, p. 113). 

It is clear that this duty, which be- 
longs to all the faithful, obliges the 
ministers of the Church more than all 
others, even if these ministers do not 
have the care of souls, for they have 
had a greater theological education 
and enjoy more authority, and so can 
get better results. Hence Noldin says: 
“Anyone who hears others speaking 


against the Faith or deriding or calum- 
niating the Catholic religion, is held 
per se to contradict and admonish 
them, lest he seem to consent to them; 
however, if he fears worse calumnies or 
grave inconveniences to himself, he 
does not sin by keeping silence. 
Nevertheless, a priest in such a case, 
especially among Catholics, can 
scarcely ever keep silent, for his silence 
would be a scandal and a confirmation 
of error; besides, he can more easily 
expect fruit from his admonition”’ 
(op. cit., 20). 


Practical Conclusions 


Coming now to Mark, we presume 
that in neither case is there a question 
of those disputations or conferences 
dealt with in Canon 1325, § 3, as in 
both cases he is present by mere chance 
at an extemporaneous talk or lecture. 

Let us remark that in the first case 
the group of men in question are not 
classified as being either unbelievers or 
Catholics. For this reason it is diffi- 
cult to know whether or not Mark 
could hope for any utility or fruit from 
his defense of the Faith. Itis true that 
“generally speaking it is better to pro- 
fess and defend the Faith candidly, be- 
cause the harm arising from a profes- 
sion of faith is usually not so great as it 
appears on first consideration, while, 
on the other hand, from a frank profes- 
sion of faith very great benefits are 
usually produced both for the person 
who makes the profession and for 
others who admire his example”’ (Priim- 
mer, I, 507). Nevertheless, the prin- 
ciple of St. Thomas still stands: 
“There is nothing commendable in 
making a public confession of one’s 
faith, if it cause a disturbance among 
unbelievers, without any profit either 
to the Faith or to the faithful... Yet, 
if there is hope of profit to the Faith, 
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or if there be urgency, a man should 
disregard the disturbance of unbelievers, 
and profess his faith in public” (Summa 
Theol., II-II, Q. iii, art. 3, ad 3). 
Therefore, if Mark knew his audience 
to consist of unbelievers, he could be 
assured.of no fruit to be gained by 
defending the faith, since he lacked 
confidence that he could overcome 
the arguments proposed and clearly 
demonstrate their falsity; lacking skill 
or knowledge, he could not bring for- 
ward such strong arguments as those 
proposed by his adversary, and would 
consequently rather confirm the lis- 
teners in their error. But if the group 
were composed of Catholics, whose 
faith in the dogma rashly rejected by 
the garrulous speakers was endangered, 
Mark did not sufficiently show re- 
proval of the speaker’s temerity. Al- 
though he lacked confidence that he 
could overcome the arguments put 
forth and clearly show their falsity, he 
really could and should have at least 
confidently stated that the existence of 
hell, even if supported by no argu- 
ments of reason, must be firmly be- 


lieved on the authority of God the 
revealer—God who can neither deceive 
nor be deceived—and that the faith 
brings merit not because of its evidence, 
but rather because of its obscurity and 
mystery. 

It follows a fortiori that Mark did 
not act quite rightly in the second 
case. A sermon on atheism was taking 
place before Christians precisely in 
order that they might be turned away 
from the Faith. Now, the efficacy of 
such a sermon is in no way dimin- 
ished by the fact that one pities, how- 
ever publicly, the blindness of the 
preacher; grave danger still remains 
for the audience, unless it be very 
strong in faith. Mark could without 
doubt and therefore ought to have 
destroyed the force of the preaching 
and clearly shown its falsity, since the 
existence of Ged is evident by so many 
and such clear arguments that the 
Vatican Council has defined that it can 
certainly be known by the light of 
natural reason (Denz., n. 1806), and 
therefore can even be demonstrated 
(Denz., n. 2145). 











The Lost Cause of the Epiphany 
By H. A. REINHOLD 


The history of the Liturgy shows a 
constant change. Everything was in 
flux, as it appears, up to perhaps the 
time when Pope Damasus, with the 
help of St. Jerome, reorganized the 
Roman Liturgy, and when something 
similar seems to have happened under 
the influence of St. Chrysostom and 
Basil, or some anonymi, in the East. 
Then Gregory the Great took a hand 
in settling and reforming matters—how 
much it is hard to say. The subse- 
quent readjustments took place first 
under Gregory II, then after Charle- 
magne, when the Frankish and the 
Roman rites were melted into one, 
when the medieval devotions made 
their impact on the existing Liturgy, 
and finally when the outcome under- 
went the freezing into its present shape 
after the Council of Trent. This was 
the end of variety and of local in- 
fluences. From then on, all was to be 
centrally directed and the changes, like 
the introduction of a new hymn ver- 
sionally under Urban VIII, the con- 
stant insertion of new feasts, the at- 
tempts of more definite reforms by 
Benedict XIV and Pius X, came from 
above and in a sort of administrative 
way, not by spontaneous creation. 

What would be more natural than 
the fact that each successive age, like a 
diluvial period, should leave a new 
stratum? And while new devotions 
of an entirely new spirit strove for and 
achieved expression in the Liturgy, 
they had first to undergo a procrustean 
operation to be fitted into what was 
accepted to be the “liturgical form,” 
handled with more or less skill depend- 


ing on the artisan who compiled the 
Office and the Proper of the Masses. 

While the mechanical rules to tailor 
and cut a new liturgical quilt seemed to 
be obvious, the handling often does not 
betray any attempt to go into the more 
intrinsic and essential laws of compo- 
sition. There is hardly a cleric who 
has not noticed the difference, for ex- 
ample, between the Office of the 
Solemnity of St. Joseph (apparently 
done with the help of a concordance) 
and the subtle beauty of All Saints or 
Septuagesima Sunday. 


Interpretation of the Ecclesiastical Year 


The latest Encyclical is very careful 
in not adopting any interpretation of 
the Church Year beyond a moral one. 
This appears to be a most wise proce- 
dure as long as research has yielded 
such vague results on this point, and as 
popular and “‘mystical” interpretations 
have produced such a riot of diverse 
meanings. I personally am convinced 
that the original planner and architect 
of our Roman Church Year started it in 
the Spring, and that it must have been 
fixed on Septuagesima Sunday (Scrip- 
tural reading: Genesis, iii) proceeding 
over the Easter-Pentecost Cycle to 
the Seventeenth Sunday after Pente- 
cost and the Fall Ember days. Then 
the Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
up to the fifth and fourth Sundays be- 
fore Christmas followed, and the 
second climax was reached in the 
Nativity—Epiphany Cycle. This pair 
of feasts received a flood-lighting from 
Advent, which effected that they were, 
above all and in the first place, feasts 
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of the ‘‘Parousia”’ (Coming of Christ), 
and not so much remembrances of the 
historical facts their obvious indication 
seems to be. The end of the year was 
then ‘‘Hypapante” (Meeting), Candle- 
mas—whose oldest part, the Mass, 
clearly indicates the ‘‘meeting”’ of old 
and new, Simeon and Jesus, the 
Messiah and the Temple, the two testa- 
ments, the two years. Our oldest sac- 
ramentaries confirm physically what 
the content of the texts suggests. 
However, the historical, more medi- 
tative than contemplative, interpre- 
tation swept the West, which never 
grasped the subtlety of Eastern the- 


Historical Sequence 


ology and had a hard time with such 
Fathers as the Cappadocians, St. Am- 
brose and Maximus of Turin. The 
easiest way of interpretation was a 
more ‘‘historical’’ one: the life of the 
‘Saviour, repeated in a sort of series of 
Sunday school lessons during the year. 
Although the pericopes were not 
changed to fit into this scheme, the 
people so clung to this interpretation 
that it became almost official—even 
the liturgical books assumed this 
division. Nobody was upset by such 
incongruities as the ‘‘Last’”’ Judgment 
on the “‘first’”’ Sunday—the allegorists 
and mystics took care of that, as the 
Alexandrines took care of the Old 


Testament during the Neo-Platonic 
age. Judaism had its Philo, and the 
Liturgy had its Amalarius, Durandus 
and Martin of Cochem with a host of 
followers. 


Difficulties of Historical Interpretation 


From the following list it becomes 
quite obvious that the historical inter- 
pretation of the Church Year runs into 
some difficulties. Let us take only one 
example, the time between Christmas 
and Candlemas. I shall use a recog- 
nized chronology, Fr. John E. Stein- 
mueller’s, and confront it with our 
liturgical chronology. 


Liturgical Calendar 


1. Nativity Dec. 25 1. Nativity 
2. Circumcision Dec. 28 
: : 2. Massacre of Innocents 
= enna —omeren { 3. Second Part of Presentation 
4. Visit of Magi Oct. 4. Return to Nazareth 
5. Flight into Egypt Jan. 1 5. Circumcision (8 days!) 
6. Massacre of Innocents Jan. 5 6. ee a Egypt to Nazareth 
See n. 4 1 
7. Return from Egypt Jan. 6 7. Visit of Magi 
8. Nazareth Sun. 8. Jesus in the Temple 
9. Jesus in the Temple Jan. 13 9. Baptism in Jordan 
10. Baptism in Jordan Jan. (Sun.) 10. Wedding in Cana 
11. Wedding in Cana Feb. 2 11. Presentation (first part) 


Let us say nothing of the interpre- 
tation of Candlemas as a feast of Our 
Lady with the name of Purification 
(probably a consequence of the allegor- 
ism which looked for Old Testament 
parallels all over the Liturgy). One 
thing seems to become certain: if you 
took a pencil and connected the cor- 
responding events only No. 1 on both 
sides would give a straight and clear 
line, while No. 3 would have to branch 
off one arm to No. 11 (February 2). 
The rest would become a criss-cross of 
lines defying all simple interpretation. 

Should we assume that the Church 
was so careless as to let this happen by 
accident? It is easy to see why the 
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Circumcision and the Presentation fall 
on January 1 and February 2, respec- 
tively. They were counted up from 
biblical texts which mention the eighth 
and the fortieth day explicitly. In this 
they are forerunners of the arithmetics 
. that were later used to space March 25 
with December 25, December 8 and 
September 8, and to establish June 24 
at the right distance from March 25. 
Such scrupulous reckoning (mostly of a 
later age which had already accepted 
new criteria) is in strange contrast to 
the apparent carelessness which is 
visible all over the rest of the Church 
Year (e.g., in Advent). 

The answer might be that the history 
of these feasts, a question of heortol- 
ogy, explains a great deal: Epiphany is 
the oldest one (but not its present 
Gospel!), Nativity the second oldest 
(apparently unchanged), and Candle- 
mas perhaps the next one. But even 
then the chronology is so disturbed 
that we can only assume that the archi- 
tect of this edifice either did not notice 
what he was doing, or was not con- 
scious of anything like a cycle of evolv- 
ing feasts, or had an entirely different 
conception—4.e., visualized an edifice 
not of historical sequence but of logical, 
soteriological sequence. 

For reasons which need more careful 
elaboration than could be expected in 
this article, I believe that the architect 
who built the ‘Temporale’” edifice 
of our Church Year (as it is visible 
through the layers of subsequent de- 
votional floods and quakes) did have 
the plan I outlined above. Neither 
the customary popular explanations of 
our catechisms nor our preaching nor 
our ascetical writing favor this hypoth- 
esis. Nor is the outward evidence 
of the set-up of our liturgical books in 
favor of it. But since both of them re- 
quire such tortuous explaining and can- 


not explain away obvious contradic- 
tions on their own principles, we can 
only either accept this hypothesis 
or declare the whole problem to be of a 
mere archeological and scholarly in- 
terest. 


Declining Glory of the Epiphany 


But let us take the one feast of 
Epiphany. The calendar of days of 
obligation does not even mention it any 
more. Popular estimation north of 
the Alps has made it the patronage of 
the three legendary kings, Casper, 
Melchior and Balthasar, and does not 
even see in it a feast of the Lord. In 
spite of the effects of Vincenzo Palotti 
in Sant’ Andrea della Valle in Rome, 
“Befana” even in Rome does not 
amount to much. 

I often wonder what priests think, 
when they recite the hymns, respon- 
sories and antiphons which constantly 
refer to the visit of the Magi, the bap- 
tism in the Jordan and the wedding 
feast in Cana, or when they celebrate 
that majestic and mysterious Mass, 
“Vidi in excelso throno’’? The texts 
of the Liturgy they read are very ex- 
plicit; they want us to regard all three 
events as one—as a manifestation of 
the Godhead in our world, as a Theo- 
phania (its Greek name). This divine 
coming unto man and raising of man 
to divinity in the person of Jesus be- 
comes manifest in the miracle of the 
star, of the descending Dove, and 
Christ’s first miracle in Cana. It is 
hinted at in the twelve-year-old boy 
seated (‘in excelso throno’’) in the 
Temple. Every text of this complex 
of feasts is filled with ineffable mystery 
—and all of it is lost, as too subtle. It 
is not idyllic, like the crib, the ox and 
theass. Itdoes not appeal to emotions, 
except the sublime ones. Its content 
is in the realm of intuition, wholeness, 
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eternity—to be grasped through a veil. 


of historic events: the Magi and the 
star, the seated Adolescent, the Bap- 
tist bending over the Lamb of God, the 
Dove descending, the first miracle... . 
And all this eternalized in the HODIE 
—to-day, no past, no future, but eter- 
nity: ‘‘Hodie, celesti sponso iuncta est 
Ecclesia...’’ The fusion of time and 
eternity, of man and God, bridal 
humanity and the Eternal Word, her 
Groom—this is a dazzling concept of 
the feast, indeed! No wonder it was 
crowded out by the more obvious 
things—by memorials, discursive medi- 
tations and ascetic considerations (the 
Magi trudging through the sand, etc.). 


Concepts Linked with the Epiphany 


The East prefers the Baptism of 
Christ as the central mystery. It is, 
one must say, more explicit of the 
feast’s concept than the visit of the 
Magi, which seems to have come into 
such prominence only by the general 
occidental trend towards the idyllic, 
lowly and historical perspectives. It 
also fitted better into the concept of 
the whole period as the childhood of 
Christ (followed by the Passion—with 
the public life mostly after the Ascen- 
sion, which is not good “‘logic’”’). The 
octave is also now “spoiled” by the 
Feast of the Holy Family—a feast with 
an ascetic, social and moral ‘‘purpose,”’ 
and in itself not exactly a gem of com- 
position, either. If an esthetic com- 
parison be allowed, one might com- 
pare the octave with an old-master 
painting—let us say, a mural from 
Santa Maria Antica in Rome, in style 
akin to the mosaics of an ancient 
basilica. This mural would have 
shown in a rather too loose composition 
(the spread of the feast over so many 
days so distant from one another) the 
visit of the Magi, the baptism in Jor- 
dan, the wedding in Cana, and the 





twelve-year-old Jesus in the Temple. 
Painted in a period which loved clear 
colors, hieraticstyle of line, anda certain 
suprahuman otherworldliness, this pic- 
ture would delight us by its simplicity 
and majesty—had not one place been 
painted over with the impressionistic 
and naturalistic brush of the nine- 
teenth century and in the style of the 
post-baroque, namely, the figure of 
Jesus in the Temple. Its style is as 
different as a movie of Romeo and 
Juliet from Shakespeare’s play, or 
Gounod’s Ave Maria from the Greg- 
orian Offertory with the same words in 
it. Even Whistler or Sargent would 
not have been asked to paint onto the 
walls of the Sistine Chapel in their own 
impressionistic manner. Artistic con- 
siderations are not very popular and of 
secondary importance, at least in the 
minds of our contemporaries. The 
latter will resent being told that this is 
certainly true for their own products, 
as evidence shows. They must, there- 
fore, be consistent in admitting that, 
indeed, beauty and style matter little 
in their positive efforts at composition. 

How can -the sublime truths be 
brought back into the minds not only 
of our people, but of the clergy as well? 
Never in history did Christians need 
them more than to-day, when we see a 
world of secularism tumbling down be- 
fore their eyes. The beastliness of 
Nazism, Communism and some aspects 
of unfettered capitalism has certainly 
made it harder than ever for man not 
to become a cynic and agnostic. The 
prevalent conception of Christmas— 
with Santa Claus (alias Wotan or 
Thor), North Pole and reindeers and 
other pagan Yuletide rites—is being 
weakened year after year. The sweet- 
ness of the mystery of Bethlehem, 
which is appealing to secularists even, 
should have its old complement of the 
Theophany to give it its full dogmatic 
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background. In other words, we 
should celebrate it again, not as a detail 
in the calendar, but with solemnity and 
the participation of throngs. 

Maybe the following suggestions are 
worth listening to. As new feasts were 
often the outcome of a popular clamor 
for them (Corpus Christi, the Sacred 
Heart, Christ the King), which started 
in one humble place like Liége or 
Paray-le-Monial, why should not a re- 
instatement of the Epiphany be clam- 
ored for in America, especially as Vin- 
cenzo Palotti a century ago already 
raised his voice. 


Reinstatement of the Epiphany 

If the Epiphany were permanently 
fixed on the first Sunday after New 
Year’s, all Christian people would at- 
tend its Mass. If its octave, now 
quite monotonous in its constant 
repetition of the same texts, took in the 
other subjects of the feast and some 
kindred feasts, and were declared the 
mission octave of the Church, untold 
good could be achieved. Let me sub- 
mit the idea: , 


Saturday after January 1........... 


First Sunday after New Year’s....... 
Monday after Epiphany............ 
Tuesday after Epiphany............ 
Wednesday after Epiphany.......... 
Thursday after Epiphany........... 


Friday after Epiphany............. 


Saturday after Epiphany........... 


lst Sunday after Epiphany.......... 
2nd Sunday after Epiphany......... 
3rd, 4th, 5th Sundays.............. 
Last Sunday after Epiphany........ 


A few words of comment may be 
made. The Baptism in the Jordan, 
even now, is at least as outstanding in 
our liturgical texts as the Magi and 
carries a greater solemnity than the 
Magi—which always will suggest that 


the Epiphany is somehow secondary 
and a sequel to Christmas. Cardinal 
Nasalli-Rocca has already  sug- 
gested that the Feasts of the Cir- 
cumcision and of the Holy Name 
should be amalgamated, and I would 
add that they be re-named the Feast 
of the Holy Name. 

For the first four days of the octave 
only few changes would have to be 
made. Some of the present Epistles 
are too much “de communi,” and 
could be replaced by texts of purple 
and brocade such as the “Surge illu- 
minare Jersualem’’—there is a wealth 
of them in Isaias, the Apocalypse and 
other books. Very few changes would 
have to be made for a transfer of the 
Feast of the Transfiguration. As a 
matter of fact, the Epiphany Preface 
fits in very well. 

What will meet with greater wonder- 
ment is my proposal for Friday and 
Saturday. However, if you examine 
the complex of the Sacred Heart de- 
votion, you will find that it too is a 
Theophania (interiorized so to speak), 


... Vigil of Epiphany 

... Epiphany—Baptism in the Jordan 
... Visit of Magi 

.. . Jesus in the Temple 

... Wedding in Cana 

... Transfiguration 


(transferred from August 6) 


... Feast of the Sacred Heart 


(transferred—no octave) 


... Feast of the Assumption 


(transferred from August 15) 


.. .Feast of Christ the King 
...Feast of the Holy Family 


and if it were kept on the Friday it 
would bring just that touch of “Friday 
flavor” to the octave that would still 
leave it in the Epiphany spirit. It 
would also rid the time after Pentecost 
of at least one of the many octaves that 
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follow nowinan uninterrupted succes- 
sion that is apt to create monotony. 

Saturday has been ‘‘Lady’s Day”’ for 
so many centuries now that her 
“heavenly Koimesis’” would fit in 
beautifully as yet another ‘“‘manifes- 
tation” of the Godhead among men. 

The Feast of Christ the King lends it- 
self, I feel, very naturally to the com- 
plex of truths proclaimed in this 
octave. Its transfer would allow the 
uninterrupted flow of post-Pentecostal 
Sundays in October. I feel that it 
would here have a better place, as a 
corollary and practical subsumption of 
the seven preceding days of celebration. 

In countries, where the Epiphany is 
already celebrated by a ‘“‘solemnitas 
externa’”’ on the Sunday (as I suggested 
above), the Feast of the Holy Family is 
already in the place suggested. The 
change can thus be made, as evidence 
shows. 

Once there is a common agreement 
on this project, we may also rescue 
Candlemas from its present oblivion 
and cinderella position. That awk- 
ward overlapping of Septuagesima and 
the present day of Candlemas, which 
mixes two cycles in a tangle that no 
mind can satisfactorily explain, would 
cease. The winter cycle would have a 
grand finale: the candle procession and 
the Gospel singing out the Old 
(Simeon) and welcoming in the New 
(the Infant) would really make it a 
conclusion with a door open towards 
the spring cycle of the Church Year. 

What of the ancient date, February 
2, which, it seems, superseded a pagan 
procession (the Robigalia), and the 
exactly counted forty days after the 
Nativity? Just imagine our calendar, 
if some scholars got together to count 
all the dates and readjust the feasts 
accordingly! We saw above that the 
original ‘‘composers’’ of our feast cycles 
were not so much interested in main- 


taining chronology. The pagan fore- 
runner is interesting to archeologists, 
but the people don’t seem to be 
bothered by it, and modern paganism 
has feasts that can be much better 
counter-balanced by popular partici- 
pation in solemn Candlemas rites than 
by preservation of archeological oddi- 
ties. Candlemas is a lovely feast, full 
of the oriental flavor left in it by its 
Eastern originators, and so profound 
that it will stir the souls of priests, 
fathers and mothers, as well as of our 
children walking in procession and 
singing. It is a feast of the Lord, in 
spite of the popular misconception, but 
it leaves much room for the mystery of 
the relationship: Our Lady—Jeru- 
salem—Ecclesia, on which the Fathers 
had so much to say and which is now 
concealed behind the trivial interest in 
what Our Lady was doing about house- 
keeping and child psychology and a lot 
of idyllic emotionalism. 

The classicists of the Liturgy will 
wince at my barbarisms, committed 
with a full grasp of what the history of 
the Liturgy has to say against it. The 
rubricists will be horrified by the bold 
strokes of the pen that moves feasts 
like so much funiture into a different 
room. The traditionalists will lift 
their nostrils and smell liturgical radi- 
calism. The followers of modern de- 
votionalism will wonder why anybody 
should get excited about an old and 
forgotten feast well buried in breviaries 
and missals. The canonists will lay 
their hands on their volumes and with 
subdued indignation will quote: it is 
all settled in the Canons (which, thanks 
be to God, have been changing and, 
hoping to God, will change as new 
needs arise). Those in authority may 
raise their eyebrows at first, but after a 
good night’s sleep they may say: may- 
be there is something in it—if only it 
had come from a saint! 

















This Jewish Family Can Teach Us Much 
By JoseprH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Several months ago one of our 
Catholic publishers brought out a 
book that was given a fairly good re- 


ception from the press. This it de- . 


served, for it furnishes reading that 
is entertaining and at the same time 
most informative. But this book, 
“Out of Many Waters’ by Marie 
Cecilia Buehrle, deserves the attention 
of priests and seminarians a hundred 
times more, for the reason that it intro- 
duces us into a world of prospective 
converts and at the same time gives us 
an idea of what Germany was from 
the inside during the First World War, 
and after the collapse of the Empire 
as the War closed; it describes the 
beginnings of the new Republic and its 
development until hell itself took over 
the reins of the government in the 
person of one of the preliminary in- 
carnations of Antichrist himself. I 
refer to the infamous and crazed 
Adolph Hitler. 

The story deals with the early life, 
the marriage, and the social career of 
Erna Rothschild from the time the 
German Republic started until Hitler 
came into power. Then it tells of 
several fearful years from that taking 
over until the Jewish pogroms started 
in the Fall of 1938. By a train of 
providential events Erna and. her 
husband got out of Germany into 
Switzerland a few hours before the 
Gestapo entered their apartment to 
take Walter Rothschild to Dachau. 
This is how the author describes the 
news this exiled couple got once they 
reached Switzerland, involuntary emi- 
grés from their native land. 


“We did not see Germany again. 
Our friend the Baroness B., who also 
had rooms in the Hotel Hohenzollern, 
sent word to us by which we could 
understand the hidden message not 
to return to Germany. She would 
visit usat St.Gall. Shecame, bring- 
ing the news that within a half-hour 
after our departure the Gestapo had 
been in our room at the hotel, to take 
my husband to aconcentration camp. 
They saw that our trunks and other 
belongings were still there, and the 
clerk told them that we had gone to 
visit our daughters in Switzerland 
and would return in a week or 10 
days. The Gestapo were tireless. 
Promptly every day they came and 
awaited our arrival. We, meantime, 
with two bags of scanty luggage, were 
battling with new problems, whipped 
by the urge into exile.” 


But to the author. I have known 
her since she translated as a work of 
zeal the ‘‘Negro Child”’ for the Sodality 
of St. Peter Claver in its first year as 
an English edition (translated from 
the German manuscripts). Since then 
she has gone on to Senior College work 
and years of graduate work in French, 
German and Italian literature. During 
World War II she was in governmental 
service. Until I heard her tell enthusi- 
astically of this first book of hers, I 
felt that she had taken up the career of 
a literary dilettante; on reading 
through the book for a second time, I 
feel that all those years were spent in 
preparation for an apostolic career, 
because this book alone can inspire as 
much zeal by way of indirection as a 
novitiate for the home missions. If 
I am not mistaken, Marie Buehrle, as 
her friends call her, lisped in German 
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no less than in English; for her parents 
(both departed within the last seven or 
eight years), while American-born, 
were proud of their German descent 
and knew the literature of Germany 
and its music, and thus bequeathed to 
their only child a love of German 
literature and a training in musical 
appreciation. Marie has done all sorts 


of translation from the German, and 


has been at the beck and call of editors 
of struggling Catholic magazines for 
expert help that she could give, and 
give gratis. How providential her 
entire previous life appears in the light 
of this one book, and in the light of 
still another book much more gripping 
and of more universal appeal, that will 
appear in the not distant future! How 
providential too the thoughtful kind- 
ness of Father Finn, of Paulist Choir 
fame, in asking this transplanted 
Chicagoan (then living in Oakland, 
California) to pay a visit to one Erna 
Rothschild in nearby Berkeley, a 
German and Jewish refugee already a 
convert, and to help make her feel at 
home in her new surroundings! A 
friendship was struck up, and out of the 
friendship grew a desire to tell the 
romantic career of this Jewish convert 
woman in the shape of a fictionized 
autobiography. 


Catholic Life in Pre-War Freiburg 


First the author introduces Erna 
Rothschild in her childhood home in her 
native Freiburg in a way that the cul- 
tured refugee herself would be too 
modest to describe it. So many hours 
did the author spend with this dis- 
tinguished convert that she knew her 
story as well as the convert herself. 
Marie Buehrle, as the other self of 
Erna Rothschild, takes us out on 
Sunday mornings with Erna’s well- 
known father, a professor of law at the 


University of Freiburg and (like his 
wife) a Jew in race rather than in 
religion. Accompanied by a younger 
brother, we walk in the nearby Black 
Forest; on other afternoons with father 
and mother we attend celebrated con- 
certs. Erna was in May processions 
with Catholic girls and a devout on- 
looker at the Corpus Christi procession 
as it wound through the cathedral 
square and beyond; she even fingered 
the beads of her Catholic nurse when 
the nurse visited that same church for 
Mass or Benediction or to adore pri- 
vately the Blessed Sacrament. Ex- 
ternally little Erna was a Catholic. 
When she grew to womanhood and was 
wooed by her first Catholic suitor with 
her father already dead, she asked the 
mother’s permission to become a 
Catholic; the mother’s stern refusal 
postponed rather than put out of mind 
Erna’s desire to become a Catholic. 
The author’s threefold division of 
her book gives us a cue to the implica- 
tion of each division. 
Imprudence of Christian-Jewish 
Marriages , 

Erna had had three lovers, and all of 
them Catholics, before she met her 
future husband. She had natural in- 
tuition enough, though, to know that 
she was not marrying Frederich, 
Hugo or Ludwig alone, but she was 
entering into a sort of marriage with 
all their relatives. She realized, too, 
that if she married any one of them, 
he would be entering into an intimate 
social alliance with all her Jewish 
relatives; and her good sense told 
her that it was hard enough for two 
persons to make reciprocal adjust- 
ments, to say nothing of two sets of 
in-laws. So, she decided even before 
she met her husband-to-be that no 
such marriage would even start out 
with everything clear ahead. She - 

















manifested rare good sense also as well 
as did her fiancé in not rushing into 
marriage in the first days of World 
War I, and waiting until circum- 
stances made marriage prudent. Her 
conduct during that War was a fine 
example of the charity that permeated 
her native Freiburg. She acted not 
only as a nurse in the hospitals out of 
deference to her mother who was alone 
because of the going of an only brother 
to War, but was tireless in other chari- 
ties. One of her charities during the 
War was the bringing to her home of 
a little child from the Sisters’ Foundling 
Asylum, a child who seemed to have 
no chance of living at all; yet he did 
live through the care bestowed upon 
him by Erna. And her love for him 
did not stop there, but brought the 
unwed mother and father together, and 
they had their marriage validated in 
the Franciscan church that Erna 
loved. But.here we may well inter- 
rupt our narrative to quote a picture 
that the author gives of what the 
Catholic sections of Germany were. 
The occasion was this: Erna, while 
training before the War at a hospital 
in Niirnberg, had a chance friend 
who, too, was a Catholic and who in- 
vited her out for a Sunday ride and 
dinner in the open country. But to the 
description. 


An Old-Time Catholic Household 


“The horses stopped, as at some 
prearranged signal, before a thatched 
brown cottage standing in a sea of corn- 
flowers through which the large red 
wings of poppies glowed. At the click 
of the gate a blue-eyed woman of the 
fields, with braids the color of wheat 
wound about her head, came to the 
door with a bright laugh of recognition 
for Friedrich and a welcoming nod 
to me. The meal was ready and we 
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were shown into the small guest dining 
room that opened out of the spacious, 
well-scrubbed kitchen that, in the 
German farm country, is the heart of 
the household. The polished pots 
gleamed like mirrors along the walls 
near the stove, and even the coal scuttle 
did not look like an outcast. The deal 
legs of the dining table protruded 
from under a stiffly starched cloth, 
checkered in blue and white and set 
with the earthen pottery of the peas- 
ant. At one end the round loaf of 
dark bread lay upon the bread board, 
which frequently is an expression of 
the peasant’s artistry. This one was 
handsomely carved, and Gothic letters 
formed the inscription: ‘Gib uns 
heute unser tagliches Brot’ (Give us 
this day our daily bread). The jug of 
wine stood ready at the farther end. 

“One by one the members of the 
family appeared: Hans, the husband, 
lean and brown, with a smile that 
came and went quickly like summer 
lightning; Ernst and Adolf, blue-eyed 
brothers with ruddy cheeks and sun- 
bleached hair, saying their shy but 
friendly: ‘Griiss Gott’ (God greet 
you), and finally the father, sturdy as 
a gnarled old oak. His face was fur- 
rowed as though the winds and rains 
had done their work upon him, and his 
hands, kind old hands, were large at 
the knuckles; they must have grappled 
again and again with the damp and 
heavy earth. Gretchen, aged three, 
climbed to her grandfather’s knee 
where she sat with the assurance of a 
small queen. She was her mother in 
miniature, but with more of the color 
of ripening apples in her bulging little 
cheeks. We all gathered about the 
table, ate the goodly thick soup, the 
Niirnberger Bratwurstel, the far-famed 
Zwiebelkuchen, and drank the heady 
wine. 
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“For me this was a new experience. 
Familiar as I was with my Black 
Forest, home life as I had lived it was 
of the city. Never before had I broken 
bread with the wholesome farmer folk. 
Their homespun warmth made all 
artificial barriers disappear. We 
chatted without effort, clinked glasses 
drinking one another’s health, and 
made merry with them. These healthy, 
people were no more strangers than the 

“soil or the wheat fields were, and 
Friedrich, city-bred and cultured as he 
was, had the same essential qualities 
that fitted into this atmosphere. He, 
too, was no longer a stranger. As the 
hours passed, I knew that I liked him 
thoroughly.” 


Pre-Hitler Berlin 


These paragraphs give us an intima- 
tion of the Freiburg girl, become wife 
and mother, as a busy hostess: ‘But 
how exacting was this life! One had 
to’keep moving, one had to be abreast 
of the questions of the day, above all 
one had to be up to date, and even the 
loveliest creation from Paris could not 
be worn once too often. The hum of 
many voices was constantly in my 
ears and I could not hear myself. One 
did, of course, meet many a rare 
human being in the maelstrom, greet- 
ing him from within, with instant rec- 
ognition, wishing so much, while utter- 
ing a few conventional phrases, to 
really talk to him, to learn to know 
him. But there was seldom time. 

“Just such a human being, a quiet, 
modest man, has made me recall an- 
other social event, a luncheon at the 
home of Dr. Grautoff, editor of ‘the 
German-French Review. Due to the 
illness of his wife, I had to act as 
hostess. The occasion has left but one 
picture, the fine head and the sweeping 
hair of Dr. Albert Einstein. His wife 


was a South German, and in the North 
the southerners always find one an- 
other with special joy. Dr. Einstein’s 
shyness in a social gathering gave him 
an air of remoteness; but in a favor- 
able atmosphere he emerged, gently 
and gradually as though coming from 
some far country. Music usually 
supplied this atmosphere; he himself 
played the violin. Bruno Walter on 
an evening of leisure spoke, not of 
Beethoven or Mozart, but of Sankt 
Moritz. Albert Einstein did not 
linger lovingly over the intricacies of 
relativity; he spoke of music, and 
con amore. 

“From time to time my husband and 
I had to undertake more or less elabo- 
rate receptions and our solemn old 
villa masqueraded in varied attire. 
Tired of the same old social techniques, 
I confided to my husband my plan for 
our next reception. He shook his head 
in mock consternation. .‘“Erna, what 
are you thinking of? You are planning 
a prank, not a reception.’ 

“*Then let us have a prank for a 
change; it will do critical Berlin good 
to have a laugh.’ 

“IT had my way. The invitations 
were railroad tickets, the house was 
transformed into a fourth-class wait- 
ing room, the furniture had disap- 
peared behind huge travel placards. 
Ironing boards became gateways to 
trains. The guests arrived, dressed in 
character, and my dignified husband 
was the conductor punching tickets. 
By way of paradox, Walter has a his- 
trionic talent for comedy which no 
one would suspect until witnessing a 
demonstration. On this occasion he 
carried away the evening. I circled 
about as the bootblack, a superfluous 
commodity in that motley group of 
emigrants, vendors, gypsies, peasants, 
and market women. The food was 
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the substantial fare of the farmlands 
and stood ready on wooden tables. 

“After the last guest had laughed 
his way out of the door and we dropped 
down upon a wooden bench in our 
fourth-class waiting room, with torn 
railroad tickets strewn over the floor, 
my husband patted my blackened 
face. 

“‘*Are you satisfied, Erna? How do 
you think you would like being an 
emigrant?’ he laughed. 

“Little did I suspect that my sense 
of humor had taken a prophetic turn.” 


Birth of Nazi Regime. 


This is how the author in her superb 
impersonation of Erna Rothschild 
describes the fear that was struck 
into the Rothschild home when Hitler 
made his first official speech: ‘Over 
Berlin the sky was darkening at the 
edges and a cloud hung low upon the 
horizon, motionless as a beast of prey 
before the fatal spring. Those who 
listened closely could hear the purr of 
oncoming thunder deep within its 
throat. Not one of all that cultured 
group sitting about our living room 
was unaware of the charge that tight- 
ened the atmosphere on the evening 
of January 30, 1933; yet never did 
the conversation flow more swiftly or 
more smoothly. The crystal tinkled 
merrily as our white-capped Hilda 
filled the glasses with the garnet of 
old Burgundy and served the ‘Stollen’ 
on blue Meissner plates. But the 
edge of the repartee was sharper and 
the gaiety wore a flush that was not 
the glow of its usual health. There 
was a man named Hitler, and this was 
the night of decision. 

“Would Germany accept this man 
who had clawed his way from over a 
boundary line, whose followers were 
as men without individual names, 


characterized by the color of their 
shirts? Even though many among the 
people had come to regard him as a 
prospective savior, could a man wear- 
ing a brown shirt dominate the august 
military circles of Prussia? My hus- 
band had seen him one day at an ad- 
joining table at the Kaiserhof in Ber- 
lin, and had been repelled by the 
coarseness of his features, by the 
sinister implications in the eyes and 
along the cold, sharp line of the 
mouth. Without the grooming of 
later years, his was the face of a 
slaughterer. It was not hard to be- 
lieve that here was the focal point of 
the satanic program for which the 
Nazis stood. © 

“By the fine and frigid art of propa- 
ganda a hideous secret had been dis- 
closed. “The time has passed,’ the 
Nazis said, ‘when everyone who wears 
a human countenance may claim 
human rights. The time has passed 
in which all men are equal. This is a 
feeble doctrine of the Jewish Christ.’ 

“My heart was pounding against 
its walls. All the lungs of Germany 
seemed to have gathered in the Wil- 
helmstrasse. Then came a sound that 
I shall never forget. The voice of 
Hitler was shrieking into our ears. 
Like newly sharpened and envenomed 
knives, his staccato words were tossed 
to the four winds until the air quivered 
from the impact. What had I spoken 
to myself but a moment ago? ‘Could 
we not keep this man Hitler out of 
our homes?’ What futile optimism! 
He had forced an entrance. He had 
invaded every quiet corner. Its secur- 
ity was a thing that had been and 
would be no more. 

“Hitler’s words had broken the 
silence of the room like a succession of 
stones crashing through windowpanes: 
‘Jews, Jews, Jews, betrayal at Ver- 
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sailles, dagger thrust in the back— 
fault of the Jews—’ The crowds in 
the Wilhelmstrasse were hoarse from 
shouting: ‘Heil Hitler!’ Our house 
seemed to tremble to its foundations. 

“**No unemployment,’ the voice con- 
tinued in heightening pitch, ‘the com- 
munists must go—a greater Germany— 
the Jews must’—click! My husband 
had shut off the radio and the room was 
suddenly still. No one spoke. No 
one stirred. No one seemed to breathe. 
Mechanically I rose and passed a plate 
of pralines. All in turn shook their 
heads in refusal. I sat down. again. 
The Under-Secretary’s wife placed her 
hand over mine.” 


Social Outcasts 


Walter Rothschild never dreamed on 
that 31st of January that the liberty 
of every post-Christian State up to 
that time, a liberty that was the in- 
heritance of the Christian State, would 
ever be taken away. He never thought 
that human rights would cease to 
exist within the limits of his own na- 
tive country, as they had already 
ceased to exist within the limits of 
Soviet Russia. He continued for a 
while as a prosperous middle-class 
publisher, who was also no mean 
author—his book, “‘Political Science,” 
had been sponsored by the Carnegie 
and the Rockefeller Foundations and 
his teachings had travelled far beyond 
the boundaries of Germany. But soon 
this respectable family had to take 
quarters where they weren’t noticed, 
and the man of decency had to skulk 
about at night. Their very servants 
had abandoned them, as if they were 
leprous. Their two girls just going 
into teen age had to be sent to Switzer- 
land to school to prevent their growing 
up as self-thought outcasts. In spite 
of all the signs, this man of upright- 


ness did not make provision for the 
future of his wife and children by 
sending his savings to foreign lands. 
He was loyal to the so-called laws of 
the land. A year or so before they 
flew from Switzerland to a temporary 
asylum in England, the wife had be- 
come a nervous wreck. On a tem- 
porary passport to see their children in 
Switzerland, both husband and wife 
were downcast. The wife seemed to 
have been tempted to take her own 
life; but here an angel of light came 
upon the scene in the person of a Swiss 
woman who ran a modest hotel at 
Weggis. And Erna Rothschild is made 
to speak of this devout and tried 
Catholic woman in these terms, the 
woman who was responsible for the 
subsequent conversion of Erna Roth- 
schild to the Catholic faith because be- 
fore contact with this truly good 
soul Erna knew the Catholic Church 
only from the outside. This woman it 
was who lifted the veil for her and dis- 
closed the Divinity of the Church. 


A Catholic Angel 


“T shall always call this angel, whose 
name was Josephine, by the endearing 
diminutive of Fineli, our radiant host- 
ess who.watched over us with a thou- 
sand attentions, unperceived at first, 
making herself felt gradually as the 
sun does when morning warms into 
noon. Constantly I was coming upon 
little surprises: fresh flowers in our 
rooms, a plate of homemade cookies 
on the bedside table, a book, an added 
cushion in my garden chair. All was 
done with such consummate tact that 
nothing ever intruded. There was a 
presence as of invisible fingers, untir- 
ing in their effort to smooth the rough- 
ened surfaces of life. 

“A listless greeting, a little word of 
thanks, were my only response; but 
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Fineli’s friendliness, like her patience, 
was inexhaustible. I could not resist 
her one sunny afternoon when I lay 
inertly in the chaise lounge, almost 
hidden behind a boxwood hedge, think- 
ing my black thoughts, feeling the tug 
of the laboring heart in every beat. 
Opening my eyes, I saw her smiling 
down upon me. ‘You will soon be 
better,’ she was saying in that vibrant 
voice of hers, taking my cold hands into 
her warm ones. ‘I shall never be well 
again,’ and I turned my head away; 
for I felt tears like needles pricking my 
eyelids and tried to hold them back. 
The effort only hastened the storm 
and torrents came like the sudden rain 
of the desert after a long, long drought. 

“Haltingly I unlocked the haunted 
chambers of my inner being and 
dragged our hideous secret from its 
hiding place. It was amazing how 
well she understood. She, too, had 
been ill and had sounded the depths of 
a melancholy that had brought her 
almost to the grave. I could scarcely 
believe this admission. She was too 


. fine not to have suffered. This I 


could understand; but it seemed im- 
possible to conceive that this person- 
ality who radiated the very joy of life 
could ever have dwelt in my darkened 
universe. Much later I learned that 
even at this time Fineli was seldom 
free from physical pain and that these 
months at the hotel, when the season 
was at its height, were a constant 
drain upon her inner resources. She 
who attracted everyone wanted so 
much to be alone, or at least free to 
devote her days to all the cultural 
pursuits that she loved. 

“With me she had an uphill journey. 
I was still unable to resign myself to 
a life without joy; but that afternoon 
in the garden marked the beginning of 
Fineli’s extraordinary influence, the 


strongest of its kind that has come to 
me. Other forces had shaped my life 
and given it direction through the 
heart, hers took lodgment in the soul, 
lifting it out of its dungeon, turning it 
gradually toward the light. At first the 
simple effort of raising my eyes to look 
at Fineli, listening to her voice even 
without realizing what it was that 
she said, worked its own beneficence. 
I grew to await and then to long for 
her coming; she on her part seemed to 
sense exactly when I needed her. One 
day I went so far as to focus my atten- 
tion upon her words. ‘Oh, do believe 
me,’ she urged, ‘God will help you out 
of your misery.’ ‘God!’ I cried out, 
‘how can there be a God when there is 
such cruelty in the world, so much sor- 
row and shame?’ It was the old trite 
cry of the tortured, the cry of unbe- 
lief, rising like a feeble gesture of spite 
or of despair into the face of a disil- 
lusioning universe. It is the great flaw 
of the vision that cannot perceive that 
in the hour of darkness faith has its 
greatest opportunity. 

“Nothing happens without some 
deeper significance,’ the quiet voice 
continued, ‘without faith you are a 
worm upon the earth and life will 
crush you. You must believe and you 
must love, you must move upward from 
the earth and rise toward the light. 
Try it and you will find joy. You will 
overcome your weakness and become 
a help not only to yourself but to 
others.’ ‘A help!’ The language of 
a native but forgotten tongue! I 
strained to believe her, for it had not 
taken me long to discover the secret of 
her patience and her glorious power. 
Her own Catholic faith was not only 
a belief but a love, the mainspring of 
a fulsome inner life that poured itself 
into every smallest action of the day 
and gave its healing waters to all who 
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came into contact with her. In her it 
was not only a conviction but a life to 
be lived, and under this aspect I saw 
anew the thing that I had loved blindly 
in my childhood and throughout my 
youth. Now I knew that it was not 
merely a blossoming of the emotions, 
but a hardier plant thonged with the 
toughened fibers of the will—not only 
a flash of sunlight slanting down the 
mountain peaks, setting all the trees 
on fire, but rather a steady light to 
walk by along the dusty highway, 
and sometimes through the desert.” 


Influence of an Apostolic Woman 


Would Erna Rothschild have lived 
at all unless this truly apostolic woman 
had shown the same interest in her 
that she would have shown to her own 
flesh and blood? Would the rest of 
the high epic of the Rothschild family 
have ever been finished? Well, we 
know that without that charitable 
intervention of Mme. Fineli ‘Out of 
Many Waters” would have never seen 
the light of day; nor would the prom- 
ised book by the same author with 
materials furnished her through this 
friendship with the Rothschild family 
be even a possibility. Fineli is a book 
in herself; but the value of the book 
is in this, that it is going to help con- 
tribute to hundreds of Fineli’s through- 
out the English-speaking world. Fineli 
brings home to us all the truth the 
fully formed Christian is always chari- 

table; and that this charity is another 
form of the apostolic spirit, where the 
person who is its recipient is alien to 
the Church of God. Only recently I 
heard that a booklet published by a 
distinguished layman in several dio- 
ceses was refused an imprimatur in one 
of our English-speaking dioceses, be- 
cause the same booklet had asserted 
that every Catholic ought to be apos- 


tolic; and yet our present Holy Father, 
so gloriously reigning, declares in his 
Encyclical on the Mystical Body that 
every Catholic by the very fact of his 
baptism has an obligation to be an 
apostle. Our Fineli, though, was not 
an apostle even in the loosely organized 
way as are the very commendable 
Christophers of only yesterday; still, 
Fineli was most effective in bringing 
Christ to others in her own quiet and 
kindly way. So too was the late 
Joseph McCarthy of St. Louis, who 
passed on to his reward only a few 
years ago, resigned to die, yet desirous 
of living long enough to fill up the num- 
ber of converts he had set for himself 
as a young man. He was given the 
Last Sacraments by Father James 
O’Neill, S.J., of the College Parish, 
from whom comes the account of the 
incident, through one of our Arch- 
bishops. The anointing priest asked 
Mr. McCarthy how many converts he 
had aimed at making in his lifetime; 
and this somewhat odd-appearing, 
hard-working and truly devout man 
replied: “‘A thousand.” To the fur- 

ther query, ‘“How many have you al- © 
ready made?” he answered as if telling 
the exploits of a third person: ‘“‘More 
than nine hundred and fifty.” But 
back to Erna’s flight to twofold safety. 


Safe in the U. S. 


Through the good offices of a cousin, 
Walter Rothschild and his wife, Erna, 
secured a six months’ passport to Eng- 
land in the Fall of 1938. They lived in 
humble quarters in the eastern part of 
London that winter, and were able to 
bring their daughters, now young 
women, to join them from Switzerland. 
They got their passports extended for 
another six months, and it was during 
this time that they learned by actual 
experience what a frightful thing air 
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bombing can be in comparison with 
what it had been in World War I. 
About a year from the time they left 
Switzerland they started for the United 
States by boat via Montreal. Before 
long they reached Georgetown, where 
they were received as guests into the 
home of a law professor who had been 
a pupil of Erna’s distinguished father 
at the University of Freiburg. The 
train of graces started by Fineli bore 
fruit the next Spring; for on Low 
Sunday, 1940, Erna was received into 
the Church in Washington, D. C. 
Since then the daughter who was so 
antagonistic to her mother’s becoming 
a Catholic has herself been received 
into the Church. And for several 
years now the family has been living at 
Berkeley, California, where the hus- 
band is connected with the University. 
But why cannot this fictionized auto- 
biography of Erna Rothschild become 
another Fineli to a whole line of Jews 
and Jewesses? 

Two generations ago every Catholic 
rectory and not a few Catholic families 
had on hand a copy of Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ ‘‘Faith of Our Fathers,’’ to lend 
to non-Catholics who seemed to show a 
direct or an indirect interest in the 
Church. Why cannot a similar thing 
be done with “Out Of Many Waters’’? 
A priest will now and then come in con- 
tact with a person of the Jewish race, 
and there is hardly a Catholic layman 
who has not Jewish friends or ac- 


quaintances. Quite a few of these 
Jewish acquaintances would find the 
story of Erna Rothschild more grip- 
ping than an ordinary best seller. In 
their periodic talks priests could sug- 
gest the idea to Catholic societies, or 
could write an article to this effect in 
their monthly calendars. Then there 
are not a few Catholics married to Jews 
(either by religion or by race). And 
how few seemingly of these Catholic 
partners show any prudent and active 
spiritual interest in the father or 
mother of their own children! These 
Catholic partners don’t at all resemble 
the Irish immigrant girl whom my 
mother met during a mission in the 
Jesuit church in Chicago after the 
great fire of 1871. The mission was 
given by the celebrated Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Father Damen, who is credited 
with eight thousand converts as the 
result of urging Catholic partners to 
bring their non-Catholic husbands or 
wives to the missions he gave. This 
recently married Irish immigrant girl 
remarked to my mother, in the casual 
conversation, that she was having her 
Jewish husband make the men’s mis- 
sion the week after. A year later on 
the occasion of confession in the same 
Holy Family Church, my mother met 
the same Irish immigrant girl and in- 
quired what had become of her hus- 
band’s making the mission. ‘“‘He was 
converted,” the wife joyously assured 
her. 











Teaching Those Released-Time Classes 


By EuGEnE Dootey, O.M.I. 


The old Pastor and his young Cur- 
ate were walking across the schoolyard 
together, after their catechism classes 
for the Released Time children from 
the imposing public school down the 
block. Children of all ages were hav- 
ing a gala time, and some were even 
using the two clerics as circling points 
in their running games, much to the 
Curate’s annoyance. The older man, 
on the contrary, was rather enjoying it, 
and his hand was constantly darting 
out to ruffle the tousled heads of the 
little ones who ran around him. The 
Pastor spoke first. 

“Abraham Lincoln was right when 
he said: ‘God must love the common 
people, because He made so many of 
them.’ Look at them-all, Father!” 

“Abraham Lincoln never had to 
teach Released Time classes, did he?”’ 
asked the young man rather testily. 
“He wouldn’t have got so much pleas- 
ure out of them if he had to control 
discipline in a big classroom, I think!’ 

“Well, I don’t know about that, 
either,” said the Pastor. ‘Lincoln 
managed to run a war or two, and he 
handled a couple of Cabinets, so I 
think he mightn’t have been disturbed 
by 40 or 50 public school children.” 

“But, Father,” put in the Curate 
quickly, “‘they don’t have any man- 
ners at all! They don’t know what 
discipline means. They’d walk all 
over you, if you let them.” 

The Pastor hastened to their de- 
fense. ‘Oh now, Father, they’re not 
that bad. The teachers down at the 
public school don’t think they’re that 
bad. There are some bold ones among 


them, just as we have some hard nuts 
to crack in our own parochial school, 
but they’re grand children, taken as a 
whole.” 

“Maybe I’m the one that’s wrong,” 
admitted the younger man ruefully. 
“Maybe I expect too much from them. 
But I have to admit that they really up- 
set me. I always lose my temper or at 
least my patience, and what makes me 
angrier than anything else is this: I 
know I’m losing my patience, and I 
still can’t restrain myself!’ 

The Pastor laughed. “How do you 
think those primary school teachers 
stand the gaff year after year?” 

The Curate stopped dead in his 


tracks. “That to me is a mystery!” 
he said emphatically. ‘I can’t figure 
that at all.” 


By this time they had reached the 
haven of the rectory, and even though 
the voices of the children could be 
heard in the yard, there was now com- 
parative quiet. 

“I can’t figure that, at all! I'd 
crack under the strain,” repeated the 
Curate. 


Basic Qualifications of a Religion Teacher 


The Pastor looked quizzically at the 
younger man for a long moment, then 
reached for his faithful old pipe and be- 
gan to fill it with tobacco. There was 
a box of long wooden kitchen matches 
on the littered table of his study, and 
he took one to light his pipe. As the 
match flared up, revealing the older 
man’s face, the Curate saw his eyes 
watching him, and the humor of the 
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situation dawned on them both so 
suddenly that they both laughed 
aloud. But the Pastor’s laugh was the 
heartier. 

“Young man,” he finally said, ‘I’m 
going to give you the benefit of my 
years in this parish! Listen'tome. I 
can tell you in 10 minutes what it took 
me 35 years to learn. I had to learn 
the hard way. Now you can learn the 
easy way! 

“Some people just aren’t fit to be 
teachers,” he began, and he made 
liberal use of his pipe to indicate his 
meaning with gestures. ‘They ex- 
pect children to be at the start of a 
school year what they ought to be at 
the end of the year. They expect 
children to have the minds of adults, 
and then they become peeved if they 
do! 

“If you want to become a good 
teacher, there are certain things that 
you just have to learn at the very be- 
ginning. One of them is this: there 
are some things that you will have to 
overlook, whether you like it or not. 
Let me give you an illustration. Sup- 
pose you are preaching on Sunday 
morning at Mass, and a few people 
enter the church late. If you’re a 
young man with no tact or patience, 
you may allow yourself to become dis- 
tracted by the few late-comers, and you 
may even forget that 600 or 700 people 
are listening to you, as you indulge in 
an extemporaneous rebuke that the 
majority cannot understand, because 
they do not have the vision of the back- 
door that the preacher has from the pul- 
pit. The point I make is this: why 
sacrifice audience-interest just because 
a few are not listening? Why not 
continue with your main theme, even 
though you are sure that a few will not 
understand? The majority have 
rights, too, remember. Please don’t 


scold the majority for faults that be- 
long to the minority! 

“It’s the same in class, Father. 
There'll never be a time when you are 
going to get 100% audience-interest 
from 100% of the pupils at all moments 
that you think are important. If you 
are a good teacher, you'll know that; 
but if you are a poor teacher, you'll 
never remember it. Again, if you’rea 
wise man, you'll soon come to realize 
that practically every class will have its 
problem children. Once you have a 
few of them in your group, you are 
faced with the problem of whether you 
are to accommodate your lessons to the 
speed of the majority, or ignore the 
problems entirely. 

“You know me by this time, and you 
know I never could stand or tolerate 
any system which says: ‘Put the 
problem child in the back of the room, 
and forget him.’ I think education 
means more than that, and I think it’s 
subtle defeatism to surrender all hopes 
for anybody. But just the same, you 
have to remember that the class as a 
whole has rights, too, and nothing 
should deprive them of those rights. 
If there is a trouble-maker in a group, 
do what you can to straighten him out, 
but if your efforts fail, then please 
don’t devote all your class time to 
scolding and rebuking and correcting 
him. Many a man begins to suspect 
the cracking-up period, when he wakes 
up some day to discover that he has 
spent most of his time scolding a whole 
group for the faults of a few in it.”’ 


Children Forgive—Many Teachers Don’t 


“There’s another thing about chil- 
dren that all teachers ought to know 
and remember. Children _ forgive 
easily. Many teachers don’t, but the 
children do. A teacher may have to 
punish a child in some way, and usually 
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the child will forget as soon as the pun- 
ishment is completed, especially when 
the punishment is just and deserved. 
But the teacher errs by holding spite- 
fulness or a grudge in his memory. 
He projects his own mentality into his 
victims, and he forgets that his victim 
is only a child, not a grown-up. Chil- 
dren are rather accustomed to scoldings 
anyway, and they expect to be for- 
given for their errors and mishaps. 
That’s why they’ll cluster around a 
desk of a teacher after class, or accost 
him in the schoolyard, to speak a 
merry ‘hello,’ and to search the lines of 
his face to see whether complete for- 
giveness has been granted. A teacher 
makes a grave error if he does not for- 
givefully. It may be all right to adopt 
a severe attitude for a day or two, but 
it is unpardonable to clamp a lid of 
hatefulness or silence or contempt over 
a pupil, to give him the impression that 
he has done an unpardonable thing. 
It’s queer how smart some people may 
be in book learning, but how obtuse 
when it comes to dealing with such 
living and pulsating things as the 
hearts of children. 

“Children are natural game-players, 
remember, and it comes natural to 
them to enter into such a mental atti- 
tude with their teacher. They can tan- 
talize and tease all day long, and there 
isn’t a touch of viciousness or malice in 
them. It’s all part of the game of life 
according to their lights, and they are 
intolerant enough tothink that teachers 
are ‘mean’ to harbor grudges when no 
malice has been intended! A teacher 
who has emerged from a college or 
normal institute with a proper diploma 
will make a colossal blunder if he con- 
sciously, or unconsciously expects his 
little pupils to have the same mental 
attainments or tolerances as his erst- 
while college classmates. There is a 


tremendous gap between a college 
graduate and a grade school child, and 
it can never be bridged except by 
teachers who have sense and balance 
and tact and discretion.”’ 


*‘Rolling with the Punch’’ 


“T have always liked that expression 
of the sport pages and the radio an- 
nouncers where they say that a prize- 
fighter tries to ‘roll with a punch.’ 
Roughly it means that a man can ab- 
sorb a stiff blow rather easily if he 
manages to slow down the force of the 
punch by shifting his body so as to cut 
down the impact. A good teacher 
can ‘roll with a punch,’ too. If a 
funny incident occurs in class, the 
children will naturally giggle because 
they see all of life through kiddish 
glasses with rosy hues. If a teacher 
can learn to ‘go along with’ the humor 
of a situation, the children will gain 
confidence in him, because they see 
that he sees things the way they do. 
A clever teacher will be able to twist a 
humorous incident into a lesson, be- 
cause he knows that, if children laugh, 
they are thinking—and that is a recep- 
tive mood. There used to be an old 
maxim that runneth thus: ‘A good 
teacher never smiles until after Christ- 
mas.’ The basic thought was that a 
teacher who was too genial in the days 
of the first semester would surely be a 
failure in the long pull towards the 
June examinations. Better start with 
a stern visage than a grinning one. 
There is just enough truth in the 
maxim to make it likely and plausible, 
but there is also just enough error in it 
to perpetuate the myth that all good 
teachers are cranky. One little child 
in the fourth grade told me she liked 
school all right, but she didn’t like her 
teacher very much ‘because no matter 
what you do, you can’t please her.’ 
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Sometimes truth still comes out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings, when 
little tots will blurt out things that 
even Pastors or Sisters Superior would 
be afraid to mention.” 


Teachers Grow Sour or Sweet 


“You know, Father,’’ the Pastor 
went on; “it is possible for people to 
grow old either sour or sweet! No one 
likes to live with a sour old man or 
woman, because their vinegary com- 
ments on any and every thing destroy 
many of the illusions of life, and when 
the illusions go, much of the happiness 
goes also. A teacher of children can- 
not afford to become a sour old hermit, 
or to live in the stratosphere of de- 
tached humanity, outside the ordinary 
realm of daily life and social contacts. 
A good teacher will always have some 
quiet place or some devouring hobby 
that will enable him to forget the work- 
a-day world in which he lives, but those 
things are only refuges and escape- 
hatches for use in an emergency, and 
not the usual habitat for pedagogues 
who must live with and among chil- 
dren. ‘ 

“No person will be a good teacher 
unless he likes to teach, unless he can 
work up at least a little enthusiasm for 
his job. If a teacher is worth his salt, 
he tries not merely to inform his pupils, 
but more especially to form them into 
good citizens of this world and the next. 
He will see that some children are en- 
dowed with a craftiness rather than 
with a goodness, and he has to watch 
lest their natural quickness for learning 
be confused with a thorough accept- 
ance of the truths taught. The home 
conditions of some children make them 
pick up a crafty and clever way-of-life, 
and these children will be quick to pick 
up and recite lessons that are as quickly 
forgotten as learned. I have no brief 


for the sluggish but witless good boy, 
just as I have no malice for the sly but 
quick-to-learn crafty boy, but there’s 
much to be said of the former which 
could not be said of the latter. The 
first lad will never break anyone’s 
heart, whereas the other will often be- 
come an adept at it, since he is more 
clever and hence mote dangerous.” 


Pupil’s Impression of Teachers Lasts 
throughout Life 


“It would be a sad thing, Father,”’ 
the Pastor continued, as he gazed 
out the window, “‘if children from the 
public schools would leave the Released 
Time classes with a nasty feeling in their 
minds or hearts towards the priests or 
nuns who taught them. A priest, for 
instance, might be impressed with the 
necessity of imparting some point or 
dogma or moral with strict theological 
accuracy, and he might be tempted to be- 
come furiously impatient with pupils in 
front of him who are still thinking and 
day-dreaming about the latest musical 
recording they heard on the drugstore 
juke box on their way to school. I do 
not disparage the necessity of having 
theological accuracy and an informed 
laity, my dear Father, but I think it is 
also very necessary that these public 
school children see in front of their 


class a priest or nun whois a thorough 


credit to the Catholic Faith. A teacher 
with a sarcastic tongue might impart 
good dogma and philosophy, but another 
teacher with a gracious and kindly man- 
ner will win souls by affecting their 
hearts first and the minds later. I 
don’t think a teacher has to be weak in 
order to be kind; rather I think that 
kindness is a prerequisite for all 
teachers, especially when they wear a 
clerical or convent garb. One thing I 
am sure about is this: that children 
are going to remember the manner of 
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the teacher much longer than they’ll 
remember his words. They’ll forget 
all about the principal exports of 
Brazil, and the difference between wis- 
dom and understanding, but they’ll 
never forget the dispositions of the 
teacher who taught them about it all. 
It always has struck me as monstrous 
that a teacher of catechism or religion 
should be nasty-tempered, because 
actually he is undoing all the good that 
his teachings impart. No person sets 
out deliberately to become nasty, I 
suppose, but many a person wakes up 
during his examen some day to dis- 
cover that he has slid into that state 
gradually.”’ 


Iron Routine Is Fatal Error 


“No teacher has the right to think 
that he is going to lay out all his work 
nicely at the start of the day, allowing 
nothing to interfere with his self-im- 
posed routine. The nature of children 
is such that they won’t understand all 
the rules that a man makes in the quiet 
of hisown room. If they are to be led, 
they must be led without being too 
much aware of it. If in college a man 
has been taught rules that just won’t 
seem to fit into the classroom where he 
teaches, he will be an imprudent man if 
he junks all these rules immediately, 
thinking that he has come across an 
exceptional class. Children seem to 
take an artful and boastful pleasure in 
the tired assertions of some nervous 
teachers who blurt out: ‘This is the 
worst class I ever taught in all my life.’ 


Of course, he does not mean it at all, . 


and the statement cannot be taken at 
its face value. He really should have 
said: ‘I’m tired out.’ Or: ‘I wish 
classes were finished for the week.’ 
Or: ‘My patience is beginning to leave 
me.’ But unfortunately he has chosen 
the other defeatist expression, and he 


will often find that his pupils glory in 
it rather than accept it as a rebuke. 
Children are that way! Education is 
a game in their lives, and they have to 
become interested in it before they will 
devote their minds to it. 

“Religion can be made as interesting 
as any other science. Christ the Lord 
talked to a farming and a fishing people 
and He spoke about birds and chickens 
and eagles and seeds and trees and 
vines and fish and bread and meat. 
He told wonderful stories that occupy 
only an inch of space in our Bibles, and 
still those stories were so real and so 
true that they are gems of literature as 
well as jewels of truth. And remember 
that the good Lord spoke mainly to the 
plain folks, not to the intelligentsia. 
They were down-to-earth Jewish 
people, worried about crops and fishing 
and weather and food. The point I 
make is this: Our Lord showed us the 
way to teach them when He first 
caught their interest and then im- 
parted His doctrine. People in these 
days, just as children in those days, 
simply will not listen until they become 
interested. A good teacher with a 
modicum of psychology will always re- 
member that, and he will always keep 
in mind that even wonderful truths will 
pass completely over children’s heads, 
unless their minds are prepared before- 
hand to accept them.”’ 


Use of Punishment and Reward 


“T have often marvelled at teachers 
who do not know either how to punish 
or how to reward. Some of them 
punish too severely, by nursing ill will 
for a long time against a child who has 
done wrong. Even children have 
nerves and sensitivities, and if a 
teacher is to be efficient, he ought to 
remember that fact constantly... St. 
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Francis de Sales spoke about the 
marvelous attractive powers of a 
spoonful of honey compared with a 
barrel of vinegar, and many a teacher 
has experienced a grand thrill in seeing 
how a little compliment and praise can 
change a problem child into a normal 
human being in search of a little af- 
fection. Many pedagogues are liberal 
with their criticism but stingy with 
their praise, and even though they 
pride themselves on their strict justice, 
they could well afford to strike their 
breasts if at the end of the day they dis- 
cover that they have been grumbling 
and complaining for a majority of the 
time. Sarcasm is not the best method 
for achieving results in a classroom, be- 
cause it antagonizes a child and makes 
him withdraw into a shell for protec- 
tion from abuse that he is powerless to 
stop. The tongue is as violent an 
instrument of torture as a whip, and 
when a college-trained teacher un- 
leashes his anger and casts his venom 
and spleen on a grade-school child, the 
results are often deplorable.”’ 


Broad Tolerance a Characteristic of Good 
Teacher 


“Teaching, my dear young fellow, is 
a profession that calls for tremendous 
amounts of patience and tolerance and 
endurance. It requires a mind that is 
not bitter, a temper that is not violent, 
a steadiness that is stolid and rock- 
bound. You will have to be tolerant 
with the dullard, lest perhaps you fall 
into the error of thinking that your 
work is successful because you have 
catered to the brilliance of the few keen 
and acute pupils in the room. A good 
teacher must have the resiliency of a 
perennial youth, with absolutely no 
superciliousness or cynicism in his 
make-up. A good teacher will have to 
tolerate things that he intensely dis- 


likes, first because that is the proper 
state of mind for him to possess, and 
secondly because he is often powerless 
to effect a complete change in things as 
they are. As long as children flock 
into our classrooms every September, 
so long will they come with the same 
old human nature and with all the 
qualities they have picked up by con- 
tact with their families and friends at 
home. Teachers are always going to 
be amazed at the stupidities of children 
just as they will always have moments 
of supreme delight and ecstasy with 
them. The good days will always be 
matched by bad ones, and it is safe to 
say that a teacher becomes firmly fixed. 
on the road to a successful career at 
the moment when he begins first to 
realize that his life is to be one of pa- 
tience and tolerance. He can never 
allow himself to measure children by 
the yardstick that he employs for 
adults, and he can never judge their 
mental processes by the standards that 
adults follow. Children are only chil- 
dren, not little old men and little old 
women, and a good teacher learns to 
think in terms of their mentalities and 
experiences, even as he is striving 
mightily to bring them along the road 
to adult culture. He must not think 
that children have committed personal 
offenses against him when they violate 
the rules of grammar—or even the rules 
of the Catechism—but he must seize 
those errant moments as golden oppor- 
tunities for imparting the truth and the 
fact. A good teacher almost likes to 
see a child make a mistake sometimes, 
so that he may have the opportunity 
and the occasion of showing the right 
processes of thought in the matter. 

“But if a man is a poor teacher, he 
will pummel his pupils either verbally 
or literally. And that is bad! He 
vents his own bad will on his students, 
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and he openly confesses a lack of the 
predominant quality of every true 
teacher. Such a man openly admits 
that he does not have the teacher-vir- 
tue, which is nothing but a judicious 
combination of patience and tolerance. 
Such a fellow will have a hundred 
excuses, all of them specious and 
plausible but none of them valid. 

“In short, son, a teacher ought to 
have the mental willingness and the 
moral fibre to accept suffering as a 
hazard of his profession. The more 
sensitive a mami is, the more will he feel 
the pains of his profession and the 
agony of seeing his lessons disregarded. 
‘He will squirm mentally at the way 
children will blithely forget his serious 
messages, but he will never be tempted 
to become cynical or callous, or surren- 
der to the temptation of becoming 
mediocre or bored or sour. Each day, 
on the contrary, will he go into his class 
with the knowledge that children will 
make silly blunders that will be sure to 
twist the strings of his heart; and 
nevertheless, he enters his classroom 
throughly imbued and possessed with 
the idea that he has a grand oppor- 
tunity to influence present homes and 
future generations by the manner in 
which he gently and ever-so-patiently 
stands before his class as the visible ex- 
pression of the best truths he is trying 
to impart.”’ 


Teacher Must Use Both Mind and Heart 


“And so, with those Released Time 
classes, Father, you must never let 
your mind rule your heart. You have 
the children for less than an hour a 
week, and that is little enough time to 
give them a thorough knowledge of the 
catechism. They may not study your 
lessons from week to week, but—and 
this is important! they will study you 


and your manners and your character- 
istics. If you succeed in teaching 
scientific catechism at the cost of their 
loyalty and affection, I think you will 
have won a poor victory, because they 
will likely forget their catechism as the 
years march on, but they’ll never for- 
get the sourness and the sarcasm and 
the soreness of the one who taught 
them. Remember, I don’t disparage 
catechism, by any means. Far from 
it! I am merely trying to say that 
with dull pupils it may be better to 
show them the catechism-in-action 
than the catechism-in-a-book. Let 
them see in your personal life and man- 
nerisms and characteristics the visible 
expression of what the book is supposed 
to produce. 

“It takes tolerance and patience to 
stand up this way, and it takes the 
willingness to accept and bear daily 
suffering. But it’s a grand vocation, 
one of the best. Many a person takes 
it up, and then quits; but if a person is 
possessed of a good heart and is willing 
to accept a little daily suffering and 
still come back smiling, he’s the person 
that is the salt of the earth.” 

The Pastor stopped and looked 
straight into the Curate’s eyes. 

“T’m boring you,” he said, “and I’m 
sorry for it.” 

“Not at all,’ replied the younger 
man. “I see not only the truth of 
your words, but I see the way they fit 
me, too. I was silly not to have seen 
it before.”’ 

“Think nothing of it, son! Keep in 
mind that it’s better to make a thou- 
sand mistakes in practice than to make 
one in principle. Once a man has his 
principles twisted, he can never be 
right except by accident; but if his 
fundamental theories are right, he’ll 
never be far from the right and the 
truth.” 
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Just One Afternoon a Week 


“But I still feel discouraged when I 
think of those high school boys and 
girls who saunter in leisurely for their 
catechism class one afternoon a week,”’ 
added the Curate. 

A shade of sorrow passed over the 
older man’s face as he heard this. 
“Yes,” he made slow reply, ‘‘and so do 
I. Christianity and Catholicity aren’t 
courses that are merely added on to a 
regular schedule, just as typewriting, 
biology and chemistry are. Ethics and 
religion ought to be woven into every 
course taught. But, things being as 
they are, what can we do? If we can’t 
have a whole loaf, we'll take a half- 
loaf; and if we cannot have all our 
children in our parochial school, then 
we'll take as many as we can for the full 
schedyle and then give the rest of them 
the classes in the Released Time 
periods. It’s no use crying over spilt 
milk, and it’s no use becoming discour- 
aged over the small amount of work 
and time that we can give them. 
There’s many a radio commentator 
who does all right by himself with a 
15-minute stint on the air waves, and 
there’s many a radio star who has only 
half an hour a week at the microphone. 
We ought to be able to do at least a 
little, with an hour a week.” 

The Curate spoke slowly to this. 
“But don’t you see, Father, how little 
system we can have in our classes when 
they saunter in with smirks on their 
faces and emptiness in their heads?” 

“Those smirks are only masks to 
cover their embarrassment,’’ put in the 
Pastor quickly. ‘“‘At that moment, a 
good teacher begins to take control of 
his class. He has to be firm without 
being fierce, and he has to show them 
all by his earnestness and sincerity 
that he has something to offer them.”’ 

“But how?’ asked the Curate. 


The older man smiled wistfully as 
he replied, and his answers were ques- 
tions rather than statements of fact. 

“How gain the interest of any per- 
son? How focus wandering minds 
upon one specific topic? How make 
people forget their own little selves and 
work up curiosity in a new outside 
topic? How reach down into their 
minds and memories and imaginations, 
and make them forget their own selves, 
in order to steer them towards the topic 
that the teacher wants them to contem- 
plate?” | 

“Yes, how?” asked the other, eager 
for a reply. 

“Son, you are asking questions that 
have tantalized orators and scholars 
and teachers of all times. Men have 
climbed to the top of their professions 
because they knew how to capture and 
captivate the wandering minds of 
audiences’, and teachers who can do 
this are men and women who deserve 
golden niches in the halls of learning.” 

“But does a man have to be born 
with this talent for charming and cap- 
tivating audiences and classrooms?” 
put in the young man. 

“It helps a lot to be born with the 
gift,” was the reply, “but a person 
should not waste time shedding tears 
if he did not receive the gift from 
nature. It’s one that can be developed 
to some extent in anyone.”’ 


The Basic Aim 


“But what’s the basic thing to aim 
at?” asked the young priest again. 

The older man paused, and looked 
reflectively at his pipe before speaking. 

“I think it’s the basic idea everyone 
has of trying to make the world a little 
better. A teacher can do it, little by 
little, and child by child. He must 
have patience and tolerance and the 
willingness to accept suffering and 
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mortification. In the midst of your 
best explanations you will find that 
there are some children fooling and 
playing, paying no attention at all to 
the words that seem so important to 
you. Shush them down to silence, but 
do it without anger or fury or resent- 
ment. Suffering is the badge of the 
teacher’s race, to misquote the Bard. 
He has to keep on sowing the seeds, 
even though he knows the birds will 
get some, the hobnailed boots some 
others, and the elements and the winds 
and the rain some more. He keeps 
sowing the seed, because he knows that 
such is his destiny. He knows, more- 
over, that no words of his are ever 
totally spoken in vain. There will 
always be one or two who listen and 
learn, even though there are many 
others who do not heed at all.”’ 

“Do those principles work in the 
teaching of Released Time classes?” 
asked the young man. 

With a broad smile the Pastor re- 
plied: ‘‘My dear good fellow, that’s 
what I have been talking about for the 
last half hour! When those public 
school children flock into our school, 
they’ll learn either from a book or from 
a teacher. If the book is good but the 
teacher is surly or peevish, the pupils 
will become masters at evading edu- 
cation; but if the teacher is good, then 
even a mediocre book will come to life 
in his hands. He won’t be.able to 
build Rome in a day, but he can build 
a little at a time; and if he is skillful 
enough to conduct his classwork with 
that seemingly effortless ease which 
marks a good teacher, he will impart an 
impression of goodness and warmth 
and solidity and goodness that will per- 
meate the minds of his pupils, even 
though they skillfully manage to evade 


acquiring any new knowledge from a 
book. They will see a man who lives 
the book, and that is as efficacious in 
the long run as any black letters that 
trail across a white page.” 


Salvaging as Much as Possible 


“Then you think, Father,” said the 
other, “that a good teacher is one who 
manages to salvage as much as possible 
from the modicum of attention that 
school children usually give to their 
lessons?” 

The answer came back with a smile. 
“I certainly do think so! Some 
teachers make the mistake of trying to 
develop their own minds in the class- 
room, when really they should be de- 
veloping the minds of their pupils. 
A good teacher is one who teaches, 
and a man will never be a good teacher 
until he has learned to tolerate many 
things; and he’ll never tolerate any- 
thing unless he has learned to suffer a 


bit. In fact, to tolerate means to 
suffer. Remember your Latin, young 
man!” 


It was at that moment that the 
housekeeper interrupted the two men 
to say that someone wanted a baptis- 
mal certificate. The older man dis- 
appeared into the front office and the 
young man was left alone. He was 
not really alone, because he had his 
thoughts with him, and it was strange 
how he kept seeing his own image 
pointing an accusing finger at him, 
saying: ‘“You’ve been making a mis- 
take, young fellow! You’ve been 
thinking of children as though they 
were little adults! You must learn to 
be more patient with them. And pa- 
tience means that you have to be will- 
ing to suffer a little more from them!” 











St. Augustine’s Preaching on Miracles 
By WILLIAM CARROLL, §.J. 


Miracles may not be a lively topic to 
suggest for a Sunday sermon, although 
we are invited to consider them on 
fourteen Sundays throughout the year 
as the point of departure, if not the 
core, of our preaching. So readily do 
we associate this subject with a text- 
book in apologetics that we are in- 
clined to narrow its appeal to its value 
in proving the mission of Christ: 
“*... the works that I do in the name of 
the Father, these bear witness concern- 
ing Me” (John, x. 25). Yet, when this 
topic is exploited by a master of popu- 
lar preaching like St. Augustine, we are 
reminded what a rich source of devo- 
tion and doctrine miracles may be, and 
how attractively they can be presented. 
It remains true that the moral lessons 
we draw from the Gospel narratives 
tend to become stereotyped—the lep- 
rosy of sin, blindness of soul, paralysis 
of the spiritual life, etc.; but for that 
reason we ought not to pass them over 
without renewed efforts to freshen 
them up. A glance at St. Augustine’s 
homilies on the miracles in the Fourth 
Gospel may suggest some fresh points 
of departure and some appealing les- 
sons. 


Why Miracles Are Not Astonishing 


Miracles are not miraculous, Augus- 
tine reminds us in his homily on the 
cure at Bethsaida,? if we realize that 
‘they are God’s doing. Still more aston- 
ishing than all the miracles God has 

1 Tractatus in Joannis Evangelium (Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, Vol. XXXV). I have 
translated from the text edited by Fr. Hurter, 


S.J. (Innsbruck, 1884). 
2 Tract. xviit, 1 (on St. John, v. 1-18). 


worked among men is what He has 
done for men—the stupendous fact of 
the Incarnation of Our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, translated by Augus- 
tine into terms of health and healing: 


“‘He did more for our health in be- 
coming man for man’s sake than He 
did among men. A greater thing was 
it to have healed our soul-sickness 
than to have cured the diseases of 
bodies that were going to die any- 
way.’ 

Because the soul was flesh-bound 
and could see no farther than the outer 
physical world, it had lost sight of its 
hidden God;. and so, Augustine sug- 
gests, God worked certain miracles of 
healing as visible signs of the good 
health He would impart to the souls of 
men. Not the setting but the signifi- 
cance of the miracle at Bethsaida 
attracts Augustine’s attention, and in 
characteristic fashion he presents it as 
a problem. Granted that Christ was a 
doctor, he argues, with skill to heal 
both the bodies and the souls of men, 
and granted that He had come to heal 
the souls of all who believed in Him, 
the fact remains that on this day He 
chose to cure only one out of a vast 
multitude. Why? First of all, Augus- 
tine surmises, to symbolize unity—a 
significance that he promises later to 
probe, but fails convincingly to do so. 
If we examine the cure at Bethsaida 
from a triple point of view, he contin- 
ues, it does not appear that Christ 
was very magnanimous. As men 
might reckon it, He was not generous at 
all, for He healed only one out of a 


3 Tract. xvit, 1. 
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vast crowd. In terms of His divine 
power, He did not do much, for “at 
one word He could have healed every- 
one.” And certainly in view of His 
loving-kindness, He did very little in- 
deed. Why, then, Augustine asks, did 
He set this limit on His power and love? 


‘What else are we to understand 
if not this: that He would have 
men realize that what His power and 
love have done for the long-lived 
health of their souls is far more im- 
portant than what they may have 
merited for the short-lived health of 
their bodies.’’* 


Even for those whom Christ has mir- 
aculously healed during life, death re- 
mains certain. With a realistic re- 
minder that reéchoes Augustine’s ear- 
lier line on “bodies that are going to 
die anyway,’’ he continues: 


“Health of body, in the true sense 
that we anticipate it from the Lord, 
will come at last only with the resur- 
rection of the dead. Only then will 
bodies that are alive never die; only 
then will those who shall be healed 
never get sick again; only then will 
those who are filled never go hungry 
or thirsty; only then will those who 
shall be made over again never grow 
old. 

“But now—and this is true of 
those miracles worked by Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ—blind eyes 
opened by Him are closed by death; 
withered limbs straightened by Him 
are shrivelled up again by death. 
Whatever health He restored for a 
while to mortal limbs, has at last 
been undone by death. 

“But the soul that believed in Him 
has crossed over to life everlasting.’”® 


This theme of the soul’s everlasting 
good health recurs in a homily on the 
resurrection of the widow of Naim’s 
son. Augustine links this miracle 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 Loc. cit. 


6 Sermo xcvitt, 1-3 (cfr. 3rd Nocturn, 15th 
Sunday after Pentecost). 





with the healing at Bethsaida by quot- 
ing Our Lord’s claim to divinity voiced 
on that occasion in reply to the Jews 
who questioned His right to heal on 
the Sabbath. ‘“‘As the Father raises 
the dead and gives them life, even so the 
Son also gives life to whom He will’ 
(John, v. 21). More stupefying than 
the recall of physical life to a corpse, 
Augustine finds, is the resurrection of a 
dead soul to the life of grace: “To 
raise from the dead a soul that will 
live forever is a greater thing than to 
bring back life to a body that is des- 
tined to die again.” The widow of 
Naim is comparable to the Church, a 
Mother whose sorrow is transformed 
into joy at the resurrection of her sons 
to the undying life of God’s grace. 
“Our Lord personally raised three 
corpses to life; but since then how 
many thousands of souls has His 
grace summoned back to eternal life!’’ 


Lesson from the Resurrection of Lazarus 


“cc 


The resurrection of Lazarus, ‘a 
miracle that holds the primacy among 
all others,” is the occasion for Augus- 
tine to remind us of our resurrection to 
come. 


“If we advert to the author of this 
miracle, we ought to find more rea- 
sons for rejoicing than for astonish- 
ment. He who made man raised a 
man from the dead. For He is the 
only Son of the Father through 
whom, as you know, all things were 
made. ... What wonder, then, if 
He raised one man from the dead 
when every day He is bringing so 
many to birth? 

“It is a greater thing to create men 
than to revive them. Yet, He has 
condescended both to create and to 
revive—to create all, to revive 
some.... It is enough for you to 
realize that, if He chooses, He can 
bring all dead men back to life. In 
fact, He has reserved this for Him- 
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self at the end of the world. Realize 
when you hear the astonishing mira- 
cle of a man four days dead raised 
from the sepulchre, that the hour is 
coming, as-He Himself says, when 
all who are entombed will hear His 
voice and come forth (John, v. 29).’’7 


In one respect, Augustine points out, 
our resurrection will be more astonish- 
ing than Lazarus’. His body, although 
rotting, still retained the form and 
structure of a body, whereas on the last 
day there will be nothing but ashes left 
of us; yet, He will re-shape them into 
flesh at one word. 

With an exhortation to prepare for 
a resurrection that will be unto life 
and not unto judgment (John, v. 29), 
Augustine turns to the theme of fear of 
death. “What efforts men make to 
prolong their lives, he says, and yet the 
most they can do is to postpone death, 
not elude it! Hang a sword over a 
man’s head, and he will surrender his 
life’s savings to bargain with death, 
choosing to live a beggar’s life rather 
than meet with swift death. This uni- 
versal impulse to postpone our ap- 
pointment with death contrasts effec- 
tively with our slowness to avoid the 
occasions of another death more terri- 
fying still. 


“Those who are in love with tem- 
poral life can teach us a lesson. 
Theirs is a life over which they have 
no choice about when they want to 
live, or how long they want to live. 
And we fail to find fault with our- 
selves, we who are so sluggish, so 
lukewarm in our efforts to gain 
eternal life—a life that we shall 
possess if we want it, and once we 
have it we shall never lose it. As 
for the death which we fear, even if 
we don’t want it, we’ll get it.’”® 





1 Tract. xlix, 1. 
8 Ibid., 2 (ad finem). 


Meaning Hidden behind Miracles 


Augustine then launches into a 
lengthy explanation of the hidden 
meaning behind the miracles of resur- 
rection recorded in the Gospels. Why 
three? Before brushing off his sym- 
bolism as sheer whimsy, we might 
pause to see the wide doctrinal and 
pastoral lessons that he inserts. The 
daughter of Jairus, raised from the 
dead while still within the house, is the 
symbol of a soul that has died from 
interior sins of thought; the widow of 
Naim’s son, revived ‘‘near the gate of 
the town,” is the symbol of a soul that 
has died from sins of deed, outward 
and visible; Lazarus, brought to life 
after lying in the tomb four days, re- 
mains the type of a soul living in habit- 
ual sin, dead four times over—original 
sin, transgression of the natural law, 
the Mosaic law, or the law of Christ. 
While the symbolism of this sermon 
may be awry, it offers Augustine the 
opportunity to instruct his people on 


‘the moral theology of sin, actual and 


habitual, and, compared to some of the 
arithmetic lessons he teaches when con- 
fronted by the ‘‘mystery of numbers,’ 
this homily is remarkable for its re- 
serve and near-plausibility.® 


Healings of Soul and Body 


Miracles of healing and of resurrec- 
tion are for Augustine reminders of the 
soul’s recovery from mortal sickness. 
When he contemplates the miracles in 
which Christ exercises His control over 
the material forces of nature, he accents 
either the providence of God or the eter- 
nal Sonship of Christ. The miracle at 
Cana, the multiplication'of loaves, the 
stilling of the storm, are fresh and 
startling reminders that this is God’s 
world, that He is running it at His 
will, and that the rare exceptions to 


® Tract. xlix, 3. 
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His physical laws are an invitation to 
eyewitnesses to realize afresh what 
they have too long taken for granted: 
the wonders of His everyday provi- 
dence. The explosive power sealed up 
within one grain-seed, or the awesome 
cycle of rainwater released from the 
clouds, soaked up by the earth, drawn 
up through the vine into the grape and 
slowly transformed into wine—these 
are annual ‘‘miracles’’ that have lost 
their power to astonish. Assiduitate 
amisit admirationem. It is the very 
suddenness and shock of the miracle at 
Cana that calls our minds and imagi- 
nations back to an awareness of the 
slow-moving, yet no less amazing, hap- 
penings in the physical world around 
us. 

“The miracle of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ in changing water into wine is 
not miraculous to those who know 
that it is God’s doing. On that wed- 
ding day, He made wine in six jars 
filled with water at His command— 
He who is doing the same thing 
every year on grapevines. Even as 
the water which the servants poured 
into jars was changed into wine at 
the Lord’s doing, so it is the same 
water which the clouds pour down 
that is changed into wine by the 
same Lord’s doing. We are not 
astonished by the change of rain- 
water into wine because it is happen- 
ing every year with such regularity 
that it has lost its power to amaze 
us. Yet, if we think seriously about 
it, is it not a greater wonder than 
what was done in the water-jars?’’!° 


Miracles Jolt Us into Attention 


God has His purpose in jolting us 
occasionally by miracles outside the 
marvels of His daily providence, and 
Augustine so phrases it: 

**, .. because the attention of men 
is drawn off elsewhere, they have 


1 Tract. viti, 1. 


lost an awareness of God’s works in 
which they should find occasions 
every day to praise the Creator. So 
it is that God has reserved for Him- 
self certain unusual things to do, His 
purpose being to startle men out of 
their slumber, and by His miracles 
arouse them into worshipping Him. 

“‘A dead man comes back to life, 
and men marvel. Every day many 
are born, and no one marvels. Yet, 
if we consider the facts more search- 
ingly, is it not a greater marvel for 
someone to be who never was, than 
for someone to come back to life who 
once was?’’!! 


By a graceful transition, Augustine 
contrasts the wonders of God’s daily 
providence, worked through the Word 
co-eternal, with the miracles ‘per- 
formed by Christ Our Lord, the same 
Word made flesh. 


‘Miracles of the first type (e.g., of 
a grainseed or of human birth) the 
Father has performed through the 
Word God with Himself; miracles 
of the second type (e.g., at Cana) the 
Father has performed through His 
very same Word enfleshed and made 
man for our sakes. 

“We are startled by the wonders 
worked through the Man Jesus. 
Let us be startled as much by the 
wonders worked through God Jesus. 
Through God Jesus were made 
heaven and earth and sea, the sky’s 
texture, the earth’s opulence and the 
sea’s life-giving resources. Every- 
thing which lies spread out before 
our eyes was fashioned by God 
Jesus. Look at His wonders, and if 
His spirit is within us, we shall be so 
pleased with His works that we shall 
praise their Craftsman.’’!? 


In a swift review of creation and its 
invisible wonders, Augustine’s thought 
swerves from the nine choirs of angels 
down to the sensitive soul of cattle, 
then upwards to the miracle of the 


11 Loc. cit. 
12 Loc. cit. 
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human mind with its skill and effi- 
ciency in managing a world empire. 
He resorts to a rather crude compari- 
son in praising the human soul: 


“Take the soul outof the body, and 
only a corpse is left. As long as the 
soul is present, it preserves, so to 
speak, the body from rotting. For 
all flesh is corruptible and hastens on 
toward putrefaction. Only by the 
seasoning of the soul is the body kept 
fresh.’’* 


Faith in the Word Made Flesh 


From this review of the unseen 
marvels of God’s world, all created 
through the Word of God, Augustine 
summons us to a profession of faith in 
the power of the same Word made 
flesh: 


“To conclude, then, when we see 
all that has been done by Jesus God, 
why are we amazed that water was 
changed into wine by the Man 
Jesus? He did not so become Man 
as to lose the nature that was His as 
God. When manhood allied itself 
to Him, God was not lost.’’!4 


In the miracle of water changed into 
wine, Augustine sees a twofold signifi- 
cance for Christians. First, in the 
intoxicating effects of faith: 


“Once we were like water, and He 
made us into wine. He gave us a 
flavor. Now we savor of faith in 
Him, we who were once savorless.’’!® 


And secondly, in the heart-warming 
experience of discovering Christ in the 
Scriptures. 


“Read all the books of prophecy, 
without understanding Christ, and 
what will you find so tasteless and 
insipid? Understand Christ there, 
and not only will you taste what you 
read: it will intoxicate you.’’'® 


13 Tract. viit, 2. 

14 Thid., 3. 

1 Tbid. (Augustine plays on the word 
sapiens—‘‘savor of” and ‘‘wise’’ 

16 Tract. ix, 3; cfr. ix, 5. 


By a mixed metaphor (never disturbing 
to Augustine), he quotes St. Paul to 
bolster up his own comparison of water 
and wine with Scripture before and 
after the fulfillment of prophecies in 
Christ. “Yes, down to this very day,” 
Paul wrote to the Colossians, “‘when 
Moses is read, the veil covers their 
hearts; but when they turn in repen- 
tance to God, the veil shall be taken 
away” (II Colos., iii. 15-16). And 
when we turn to God, Augustine adds, 
our tastelessness is taken away and we 
become flushed with wine. Was not 
this the heart-glowing experience of the 
disciples on the road to Emmaus 
“when He interpreted for them in all 
the Scriptures the things referring to 
Himself’ (Luke, xxiv. 27)? 

One further nuance Augustine 
adds,” proof (if proof were needed) 
how difficult it is for him to let go of an 
idea. Wine makes us forget; and so, 
he suggests, Paul was right in telling 
the Philippians: “One thing I do: 
forgetting what is behind, I strain 
forward to what is before’ (Phil., 
iii. 13). This lethean quality of grace, 
comparable to wine in its effects, is 
repeated by Augustine in his Confes- 
sions: 


“Quis dabit mihi, ut venias in cor 
meum et inebries illud, ut obliviscar 
mala mea et unum bonum meum 
amplectar, te?’’!® 


Symbolism of Wine 


Augustine’s symbolism of wine may 
not be altogether discredited. Father 
Lagrange offers a commentary on 
Cana that is moderately allegorical 
and reminiscent of Augustine’s ap- 
proach. Well might the Evangelist 
John count on his readers to realize 


17 [bid., 3. 
8 Conf., I, 5. 
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that the Word, full of grace and truth, 
had come to supplant the law of Moses. 
The urns full of water, ‘‘after the Jew- 
ish manner of purification” (John, ii. 
6), are a reminder of the old order with 
its outward purification, while the new 
order is imaged in the power and joy- 
giving qualities of wine. The disciples, 
we recall, had just left the company of 
‘John the Baptist who represented the 
austere ascetic spirit of the Old Law. 
They had come to Christ in quest of 
higher lessons, and the first sign He 
worked for them was to replenish the 
wine at a wedding party, certainly not 
a sign in a high ascetical order. Had 
Christ done nothing more on this 
occasion, Father Lagrange wryly ob- 
serves, already He had taught His 
disciples a profitable lesson in the use 
of food and drink. 


“But it was necessary, above all, 
that the disciples place an act of 
faith in Him who had called them to 
a new work which would be, in the 
order of salvation, comparable to a 
generous flow of wine, bringing joy 
to the soul... .’’” 


There are hints of this insight into a 
new order, imaged by wine, in Augus- 
tine’s homily on Cana. But the bulk 
of his sermon, after a splendid intro- 
duction, slumps into tedious specula- 
tion on the numerology of six water- 
pots—the six ages of man, “‘and each 
holding two (Jewish and Gentile) or 
three (the Trinity, or the three sons of 
Noah) measures.’’”° 


19M.-J. Lagrange, O.P., ‘“‘Evangile selon 
Saint Jean” (Lecoffre, Paris, 1925). In one 
of his Pentecost sermons, Augustine offers the 
classic retort to the sceptical charge that the 
Apostles, miraculously Speaking foreign 
tongues, “were full of new wine” (Acts, ii. 13): 
‘‘When a man is drunk, he doesn’t master a 
new language; he finds difficulty speaking his 
own.” 
20 Tract. ix, 7,17. 





Multiplication of the Loaves 


Preaching on the multiplication of 
loaves, Augustine re-phrases his doc- 
trine on God’s purpose in performing 
miracles, and adds a statement of their 
“sign-value’’—‘‘exhorting us to lift up 
our human minds from what we see to 
an understanding of God.” 


“Because God is not a substance 
that can be seen by the eye; because 
the marvels by which He rules the 
whole world and governs every crea- 
ture have lost their value—so com- 
mon are they that hardly any man 
bothers to advert to God’s astonish- 
ing and stupendous action within one 
seed-grain; because of this twofold 
reason, God in His mercy has re- 
served for Himself certain other won- 
ders which He performs, at timely in- 
tervals, beyond the normal pace and 
order of nature. As a consequence, 
when men see these miracles they 
are stupefied, not because they are 
greater (than His daily wonders) but 
because they are unusual. His 
everyday wonders had become 
cheap. 

“The government of the whole 
world is a greater marvel than feed- 
ing 5,000 men with five loaves of 
bread. And yet no one is amazed at 
it. Men marvel at the miracle of the 
loaves—not because it is greater 
(than God’s world-government) but 
because it is rare. Who at this mo- 
ment is feeding the whole world if 
not He who creates harvests out of 
a few grain-seeds?’’?! 


It is not enough to look at the mira- 
cles of Christ, Augustine adds; we 
must let them “speak to us about 
Christ, for His miracles have, we might 
say, tongues.” Augustine explains 
his meaning by a comparison: the 
difference between looking at a paint- 
ing and at a page of handwriting. We 
are expected to do no more than ad- 
mire a picture, and compliment its 


21 Tract. xxiv, 1. 
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painter; but with handwriting, it is 
not enough to admire the penmanship. 
We must read and understand what is 
written. Parallel-wise, miracles have 
more than picture-value for us. They 
are signs that must be read and inter- 
preted. Look at them, admire them, 
yes; but read them and understand 
them, too.?? 


Sign-Value of Miracles 


This theory is supported by the 
literal translation of the Johannine 
word for miracle—signum. But this 
sign-value of miracles is sufficiently 
respected if we interpret them as 
signs of Christ’s divinity and proofs 
that His mission is from God the 
Father (John, x. 25). To press them 
further is to do so at the risk of arbi- 
trary “‘readings-into” Scripture. Un- 
fortunately, Augustine’s efforts to de- 
code these signal-flashes too often 
leads him into the labyrinth of num- 
bers, with results that are, if not always 
fanciful, sometimes very amusing. In 
the miracle of the loaves, for example, 
the five stands for the Pentateuch; the 
two fishes for the priesthood and king- 
ship of the Old Law; and the twelve 
baskets, quite naturally, suggest the 
twelve Apostles. Twelve was such a 
neat number for Augustine—twelve 
baskets, twelve gates in Jerusalem, 
twelve stars in the Apocalypse, twelve 
tribes of Israel and twelve chairs—that 
there is a trace of pique in his efforts to 
find a place for the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. “If there are only twelve 
‘chairs, where is Paul going to sit?’’** 
Too bad St. Paul had to spoil the arith- 
metic of a sum so easily reached by 
multiplying the four corners of the 


22 Tract. xxiv, 2; xliv, 1; 3rd Nocturn 
Lesson ix, 15th Sunday after Pentecost. 

23 Sermo in Ps. lxxxvi (2nd Nocturn, alter- 
nate Lesson v, Common of Apostles). 


world by the three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity! 

What was the reaction of Augus- 
tine’s congregation to this sort of 
preaching? There is internal evidence 
that his people shared the reaction of 
priests fifteen hundred years later who 
are asked to read in the third nocturns 
some of the poorly chosen extracts from 
Augustine’s homilies. ‘Listen to me 
now,” we find him saying.** ‘Pay 
attention . . . I won’t be long.’”’ Not 
everyone in Carthage or Hippo was 
held spellbound by Augustine. 


Physical and Moral Miracles 


One final note on Augustine’s use of 
the word, miracle. Nearly always he 
employs this term in its root-mean- 
ing—something mirum, astonishing, 
eye-opening, startling us by its sudden- 
ness or shock. As a popular preacher, 
he does not observe a neat distinction 
between the marvels of God’s physical 
universe and the miraculum physicum 
of ‘the textbooks; nor again, between 
moral miracles and the ordinary laws 
of God’s grace. Physical miracles are 
for Augustine no more marvellous than 
the regular laws of nature, except in 
their rareness; and ‘“‘miracle of grace”’ 
is a phrase not reserved for those 
blinding flashes of efficacious grace 
which we associate with the conver- 
sion of St. Paul (or of Augustine), or 
with the rapid propagation of the Faith 
to the Mediterranean world. Trans- 
lating Augustine, we become aware 
how limp some words have become, 
notably Latin words which have been 
filtered through centuries of usage and 
watered down in their English deriva- 
tives. To speak of the “ordinary”’ 


24 Tract. xvit (passim), where Augustine 
adds, subtracts and multiplies to reach the 
awkward sum in St. John, v. 5: ‘“‘a certain 
man was there who had been thirty-eight 
years under his infirmity.”’ 
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laws of nature or of grace connotes 
something that is common or dead- 
level, what Augustine would reject as 
“cheapening by its sameness.”’ 

Well might Augustine be called 
miracle-minded, not in the gullible 
sense of seeing miracles where there are 
none, but in the radical sense of seeing 
something awesome and mysterious 
everywhere in the world. It is not 
difficult to piece together phrases from 
his sermons which form a strict defini- 
tion of miracles: ‘visible marvels 
which God performs at timely inter- 





vals beyond the normal pace and order 
of nature.’ But Augustine’s was not 
the temperament to be “held” to a 
definition. Because he never lost a 
child’s ability to stare in wonderment 
at the world around him, he could ex- 
claim: omnia miraculis  plena!* 
There are miracles everywhere, and 
God’s ordinary ways are extraordinary. 


25 Tract. xxiv, 1. 

26 Sermo ccluiiti (Migne, PL, XXXVIII, 
1158). Chesterton has an inimitable chapter 
on this theme in “Orthodoxy,” Chapter IV 
(The Ethics of Elf-land). 











The Cenacle 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Ii. 


It will be both interesting and profit- 
able to study in detail one or two of the 
personalities in the Cenacle—that is, 
those of whom the sacred volume gives 
us more than a glimpse. What a 
gathering this was! Was there ever 
so venerable an assembly? Were there 
ever so many spiritual giants gathered 
within the four walls of one house? 
The heart of the assembly, of course, 
was the blessed Mother of Jesus, who 
constituted a living link with the risen 
and ascended Lord and was His most 
precious parting gift to the world. 

The Book of the Acts shows quite 
clearly that from the first moment of 
this wonderful gathering St. Peteracted 
as its acknowledged head and leader. 
He did so. with great humility, no 
doubt, but likewise with obvious de- 
cision and authoritativeness. Peter 
was fully conscious of the fact that a 
preponderant réle had been assigned to 
him by Christ, whose divinity he so 
emphatically proclaimed on another 
occasion, when he simply called Jesus 
“God.” ‘Men brethren,” he said, 
“you know that in former days God 
made choice among us, that by my 
mouth the Gentiles should hear the 
word of the Gospel, and believe” 
(Acts, xv. 7). Here the Apostle clearly 
designates Jesus by what the Jews 
called ‘the incommunicable name,” 
which they refrained from pronounc- 
ing. 

What manner of man was St. Peter? 
The question deserves as full an answer 


St. Peter’s Commission 


as the New Testament enables us to 
give, for a few well-meaning people 
sometimes draw a distorted, or at any 
rate a very unsatisfactory, portrait of 
that wonderful man. 


Peter the Man 


What has been said of the Apostles 
in general applies to St. Peter in partic- 
ular. Everything points to the fact 
that, long before Jesus met him, Simon, 
the son of Jona, had taken the religious 
or spiritual life very seriously, indeed. 
St. Peter was not a member of the sect 
of the Pharisees—a rather exclusive 
coterie of men who prided themselves 
on their strict observance of the exter- 
nals of the Law. From the Gospel we 
learn that this outward strictness was 
little more than a superficial veneer. 
There were exceptions, of course, for 
St. Paul was a Pharisee, and though he 
persecuted the Church he did so in 
good faith, as that sincerest of men 
himself tells us: “I obtained the 
mercy of God, because I did it ignor- 
antly in unbelief” (I Tim., i. 13). 

Again, there is every reason to think 
that, at the time of their first meeting 
with Jesus, the Apostles were young 
men, or in their early manhood, as was 
Jesus Himself. The kind of life they 
were to lead for the next two or three 
years would certainly tax their strength 
to the utmost. They had no perma- 
nent abode; they were forever on the 
road, going from one place to another 
at all seasons and on foot. There is 
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positively not a line, not a word, in the 
Gospels to suggest that Our Lord ever 
journeyed in any other way, except on 
the occasion of the modest triumph the 
disciples and the crowd arranged for 
Him on Palm Sunday morning. There 
were times, no doubt, when they would 
receive hospitality at the hands of their 
friends and supporters, but Our Lord 
seems to do more than hint that often 
enough He and His followers had to 
spend the night in the open—and in 
Palestine the nights can be as cold, 
even at the height of summer, as the 
days are hot: “The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests; but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay 
His head’’ (Luke, ix. 58). From St. 
Luke’s Gospel we may infer that, at 
least occasionally, Jesus would send 
some of the disciples ahead to act as 
billeting officers; but these emissaries 
did not invariably meet with a friendly 
reception, and failed to secure accom- 
modation for the Master (cfr. Luke, ix. 
52). Only men in the full strength of 
their manhood could stand the strain of 
such a life. Moreover, we know for cer- 
tain that at least St. Peter and St. John 
survived Our Lord by many years; 
hence, their call by Jesus must have 
come early. 

Shortly after His great fast, Jesus re- 
visited the banks of the Jordan where 
the Baptist was still drawing huge 
crowds from every town and village of 
Palestine. In the Jordan valley it is 
always summer. Even in the depth of 
winter, when Jerusalem shivers under 
the lash of fierce gales and driving, icy- 
cold rain, one need only reserve a seat 
in a car, or a bus, and go downto Jericho 
to get warm, for that deep, uncanny 
rift in the earth’s crust is wonderfully 
sheltered from the fury of the elements. 
For one thing, one is some 1200 to 
1300 feet below the level of the sea. 


course. 


The panorama, to-day is one of utter 
barrenness and desolation, except for 
the gardens, orange groves and banana 
plantations around Jericho, and the 
trees, bushes and thickets on either 
bank of the Jordan. It was not always 
so, perhaps even as late as the days of 
Christ, but it certainly was so even 
then in the immediate neighborhood of 
the Dead Sea. 


Peter’s First Call 


Two thousand years ago this valley 
was a busy thoroughfare for many 
nations. Jericho was the center of a 
network of roads; pilgrims and traders 
going up to Jerusalem, or returning 
from it, all passed through the ‘‘city of 
palms,”’ for it lay at the entrance to the 
valley through which the main road to 
the Holy City wound its circuitous 
Here was the scene of the 
Baptist’s preaching and the theatre of 
his austere and holy life. The Gospel 
tells us that all sorts and conditions of 
people came from all parts of Palestine 
to hear John and to consult him; but it 
also informs us that, besides these 
changing audiences, the Baptist had 
gathered a number of disciples who, 
though not permanently attached to 
his person, seem to have come to him 
at least from time to time for spiritual 
guidance and inspiration. 

From St. John’s Gospel we learn 
that Peter and his brother Andrew, 
as well as John himself (though the 
Evangelist does not name himself) 
and James, his brother, were dis- 
ciples of the Baptist. One day, then, 
Jesus came down to the river. As 
soon as the Baptist beheld Him, he 
said: ‘Behold, the Lamb of God.” 
He spoke in the hearing of two of his 
followers, who could only be John 
and Andrew (John, i. 36). These 
two young men at once followed Jesus 
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and even had a long interview with 
Him, after which Andrew went to 
look for his brother, Simon, and, having 
found him (he cannot have been far 
away), he said to him: ‘We have 
found the Messias, which is, being 
interpreted, the Christ.”” He then 
led Simon to Jesus. This was the 
first meeting between Jesus and Peter. 
St. John tells us that Jesus looked at 
Peter closely—with those eyes of 
His which saw beyond the present 
moment and read the future. Peter, 
in that momentous hour, could not 
realize who He was that thus studied 
his countenance. It is evident that 
Jesus contemplated Peter approvingly, 
for on the spot, and even before any 
formal invitation to the humble fisher- 
man to throw in his lot with Him, Our 
Lord changed his name. This is, 
of course, in keeping with biblical 
practice. We constantly see a man 
assuming a new name, or being given 
one by God, either to commemorate 
some important event in his life, or to 
point to some weighty mission. 
Simon’s new name lifted the veil that 
hid the future. It was a prophecy in 
action of the sublime office for which 
the son of Jona was destined. 


The Call Renewed 


From that hour onward Peter at- 
tached himself to the person of Jesus, 
though the Synoptists, who do not 
relate the first meeting in the Jordan 
valley, place the final surrender a 
little later and higher up in that strange 
valley, namely, on the shore of the 
Lake of Galilee. If we read between 
the lines in Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
we gather, as P. Lagrange puts it, 
that before bringing home to Peter 
how closely he and the rest were to be 
associated with the Master’s mission 
in the world, Jesus wished to give 


them an idea of the nature of that 
work. That is why these disciples 
of the first hour do not appear to have 
accompanied Jesus on all occasions. 
Thus, it is that we find them fishing, 
and while the Master was preaching, 
they were busy cleaning and re- 
pairing their nets for another night’s 
work. It was after the first miraculous 
draught of fishes that, at Jesus’ 
bidding, they definitely left everything 
to follow Him. ‘“‘Come after Me,” 
Jesus said. That wasenough. There 
was something in the look and in the 
tone of the speaker that proved ir- 
resistible: ‘‘And immediately, leaving 
their nets, they followed Him’ (Mark, 
i. 17, 18). 

Some of my readers may have had 
the good fortune of seeing Rome. 
At any rate, everybody has seen pic- 
tures of the world’s biggest church, 
St. Peter’s, and has heard of and read 
about its marvels. And indeed the 
man is to be pitied who could stand 
under the mighty dome without a 
sense of wonder and awe: 

. . . the dome—the vast and wondrous 

dome, 

To which Diana’s marvel was a cell, 

Christ’s mighty shrine above his 

martyr’s tomb! 


So Byron. And he goes on: 


Power, Glory, Strength and Beauty, 
all are aisled 

In this eternal ark of worship un- 
defiled. 


Enter: its grandeur overwhelms 
thee not: 

And why? It is not lessened: but 
thy mind, 


Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
Has grown colossal, and can only 
find : 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality. ... 
(Childe Harold, IV. 193). 


“Christ’s mighty shrine above his 
martyr’s tomb!” The Basilica of St. 
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Peter in Rome is one of the most 
stupendous achievements of the genius 
of man. But this fairest, loftiest, 
vastest of churches is only a canopy 
over the tomb of a man who, two 
thousand years ago, could be seen, 
like many others, glistening with the 
scales of fishes, but who had the grace 
of answering a call, more peremptory, 
more exacting, but also more glorious 
than any. When Jesus said to Peter: 
“Come, follow Me,’ He did not 
physically compel obedience. It was 
an invitation. Peter might have re- 
mained seated on that sandy beach; 
he might have gone on mending his 
nets, catching and selling his fish. 
Had he done so, his name would be 
lost in the mists of the past, as are 
those of his fellow-Galileans who 
plied a like trade. Peter obeyed 
freely, without arriére-pensée, with a 
completeness and a spontaneity which 
were in keeping with his natural 
impetuosity, but which were also 
prompted and made possible by the 
love of Him who drew this generous 
man more powerfully than the magnet 
attracts steel. The glory of St. Peter’s 
Church in Rome is closely linked with 
the scene enacted that sunny morning, 
long ago, on the shore of an eastern 
lake. 


Peter’s Loyalty 


“Follow Me!’ Thereafter Peter 
never left his Master’s side. True, in 
a fatal hour he denied all knowledge of 
Jesus. But how quickly he recovered 
himself! ‘And the Lord turning 
looked on Peter,”’ St. Luke writes, and 
Peter burst into those bitter-sweet 
penitential tears which, thereafter, 
flowed so constantly that we are told 
his cheeks were furrowed by these 
cleansing streams. Was it that, when 
Jesus gazed at him, the Apostle re- 


called his first meeting with the Lord 
three years earlier, when he first 
made the acquaintance of Him whom 
he now swore he did not know— 
three years earlier when also Jesus had 
looked at him with those searching, 
all-seeing eyes of His? 

At the end of Our Lord’s sojourn 
on this earth, after the harrowing 
experiences of Holy Week, the Eleven 
were gathered on the shore of their 
dear, familiar Lake. They had been 
bidden to repair to the comparative 
peace and quiet of Galilee. At last 
they had full faith in the resurrection 
of their Master, though there was a 
certain strain iv their relations with 
Him. They realized that Jesus, 
though kind and gentle as ever, no 
longer belonged to their world. The 
future was uncertain. They knew 
they had a mission, but its nature was 
not yet clearly defined. In any case, 
they felt as yet unequal to it. St. 
Luke tells us that in the course of those 
forty, unearthly days during which the 
risen Saviour tarried on earth, He 
gave the disciples many and varied 
proofs of His resurrection—proofs 
which, unfortunately for. our holy 
curiosity, the Evangelists have passed 
over in silence. As often as Master 
and disciples were together, Jesus 
spoke to them “of the kingdom of 
God,” that is, of the Church on earth 
through which God actually reigns 
over the hearts and minds of men. It 
is in the nature of things that during 
those supreme days Our Lord should 
have put the finishing touches to the 
training of the Apostles. He lifted 
the veil that hid the future, at least to 
the extent of telling them that the 
Gospel, which they were to preach 
throughout the world, would also be 
accepted and established everywhere. 
It was surely in those days that the 
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essentials of the Liturgy, the rites 
that accompany the administration of 
the Sacraments and even a rudimen- 
tary Canon Law— or ecclesiastical 
discipline—were laid down. Only 
thus can we account for the wonderful 
fact that the essential rites of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice can be traced 
back, without important gaps, to the 
very first century of our era, for St. 
Justin, the first apologist and defender 
of the Christian Faith, describes a 
Liturgy and an ecclesiastical order that 
do not differ in any essential detail 
from what is observed to-day. Now, 
St. Justin was born in Palestine about 
the first decade of the second century. 
He was therefore only a few decades 
removed from the days of the Apostles, 
whose immediate disciples and fol- 
lowers he was in a position to know 
and to question. 


The Final Commission 

One night, then, during this honey- 
moon period of the Church, Peter and 
John and some of the others vainly 
swept the sea with their net: they 
caught nothing. As the sun rose be- 
hind the lofty hills of Moab, turning 
the surface of the Lake, at least for a 
few minutes, into a shining mirror of 
burnished gold (I have seen this spec- 


tacle with my own eyes), they made * 


for the shore. They beheld the figure 
of a man standing on the shore, but for 
a while they failed to recognize who it 
was. Love soonest opened the eyes of 
John. It was the Lord. Jesus spoke, 
and at His bidding they let down their 
nets for another draught, though in the 
nature of things this manceuvre should 
have proved utterly futile. Their 
obedience was amply rewarded. A 
mysterious meal, prepared by unseen 


hands, a meal—half repast, half sacra- 
ment—ensues. Three times Jesus 
asks Peter whether he loves Him more 
than the other disciples. Peter, chas- 
tened by a bitter experience, replies 
modestly, not that he loves more 
than the rest (he might have spoken 
thus in the old days!), but that he 
loves his Master and that the Master, 
from whom nothing was hidden, was 
well aware of the fact. 

At the conclusion of the mysterious 
meal, for the last time and on the same 
spot where Peter had first heard and 
obeyed the voice, came the commission : 
“Follow Me!’’ Peter heard the final 
summons to follow Jesus. This time 
he was to follow his Master to the end, 
even to the cross: ‘“‘When thou shalt 
be old” (Peter must evidently have 
been young, or in early middle age on 
that day), “thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee, 
and lead thee whither thou wouldst 
not.” This does not mean that, when 
his hour came, Peter would not be glad 
to die for his Lord’s name; ,Jesus 
merely refers to nature’s shrinking 
from death, particularly a violent 
death, at the hands of men. 

St. Peter’s obedience to Christ’s call, 
his obedience even unto death, is the 
secret of his greatness in God’s king- 
dom. ‘‘A senator, an emperor, an 
orator,” says Augustine, “may glory in 
himself; a fisherman’s glory is Christ 
alone.” And he goes on to say: 
‘“‘Mementote ergo piscatorem sanctum, 
justum, bonum, Christo plenum, cujus 
missa per mundum retia’” (Remem- 
ber then the holy, upright, good fisher- 
man, so full of Christ, who has cast his 
nets over the whole world).! 


1 De Verb. Domini, sermo xvii, 7. 





The Medical Mission Apostolate 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


“It has always been the practice of this Sacred Congregation to have 
the methods of the apostolate conform to the varying needs of time and 
place. Several missionary Ordinaries have brought to the attention of 
the Holy See the necessity of making more appropriate provision for 
the health of mothers and infants..... This Congregation would like 
to see new Religious Institutes for women founded which will dedicate 
themselves principally to health work. These new duties demand a 
proper technical and spiritual preparation. The Sisters should obtain 
certificates as doctors or nurses. Above all, they should be properly safe- 
guarded by special spiritual protections”’ (from the Instruction issued by 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith, February 11, 





1936). 


These words constitute the papal 
charter of the medical mission aposto- 
late. This document gave permission 
to Sisters with public vows, engaged 
in the medical mission apostolate, to 
study and practise medicine and ob- 
stetrics. It paved the way for Re- 
ligious Communities of women to give 
ideal service in the mission field of the 
Church. For eleven years the Medical 
Mission Sisters had waited for this 
favorable reply to their appeal pre- 
sented to the Holy See in 1925. Inthe 
meantime they had pursued their work 
as Sisters who took only private vows. 
Fortunately they found that their 
Rules and Constitutions fulfilled all 
papal requirements. The daily exer- 
cises ensure that in the life of the Medi- 
cal Mission Sister work and prayer, 
love of God and service of neighbor, go 
hand in hand. On rising, Prime is 
said, followed by meditation and Holy 
Mass; at noon, prayers and exami- 
nation of conscience; in the afternoon a 
visit and recitation of the Rosary, fol- 
lowed by spiritual reading; in the 
evening, the recitation of Compline 
closes the day. A weekly Holy Hour 
‘with Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 


ment, a monthly day of recollection, 
and a yearly’retreat are provided. 
Under the masthead of The Medical 
Missionary, now in its twenty-second 
year of publication, we are told: 


“The Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries is a Religious Com- 
munity of women founded in 1925 
for the purpose of providing medical 
care for the sick in the foreign mis- 
sions. 

“The Motherhouse and Novitiate 
are located in Fox Chase, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. There is also a House 
of Studies in Brookland, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Houses of Postulate 
in England and Holland. 

“The main activities of the So- 
ciety include the conducting of hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, maternity and 
child welfare centers, training schools 
for native nurses and midwives, and 
similar health works.” 


It is the particular genius of the 
Medical Mission Sisters to devote 
themselves exclusively to the care of 
the sick in the missions. The present 
mission centers of this religious com- 
munity are: in India, Holy Family 
Hospital, Rawalpindi, Holy Family 
Hospital, Patna, Holy Family Hos- 
pital, Mandar, and Mitford Hos- 
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pital, Dacca; in the United States, 
Catholic Colored Clinic, Atlanta, Ga., 
and Catholic Maternity Institute, 
Sante Fe, New Mexico; and in Africa, 
Holy Family Dispensary, Berekum, 
Gold Coast, established in February, 
1948. It is the purpose of the Society 
to send medical missionaries to any 
mission field of the world. The only 
limitations to the work are those of 
personnel and financial support. At 
the present moment they have over one 
hundred requests from missionary bish- 
ops to establish hospitals and dispen- 
saries in their territories. The chief 
need is vocations, women who are will- 
ing to devote their lives to this type 
of missionary endeavor. The Catholic 
world has but to learn of this work to 
form the high purpose of supporting it. 
The Holy Father has given his full ap- 
proval to the work as at present con- 
stituted. Pius XI said: “It is my 
great desire to promote and foster pub- 
lic interest in Medical Missions,” and 
declared that the Society responded to 
his thought and desire; for ‘in many 
cases souls can be reached only through 
bodies.’”’ As Mother Dengel says, ‘‘a 
strong and healthy pagan makes a bet- 
ter Christian.” 


Foundress of the Medical Mission 


The story of the inauguration of 
Catholic medical mission work carries 
us back a few generations. It cer- 
tainly belongs to the strange ways of 
Divine Providence that modern pro- 
fessional medical mission work by 
Sisters should have received its inspir- 
ation and impetus from a lay woman, 
who was a Scotch Presbyterian by 
birth, who became a doctor at the age 
of forty, a Catholic at sixty, and a 
medical missionary at seventy-two. 
The story of her busy and saintly life 
does not end with her death, for her 


dream of Sister-doctors in the missions 
has become a reality which will grow 
with time. The vigorous growth thus 
far of the Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries, founded in 1925 by 
Mother Anna Dengel, M.D., is a guar- 
antee of the fulfillment of this predic- 
tion. Mother Dengel owed her inspira- 
tion to the convert lay woman of whom 
we have spoken, Dr. Agnes McLaren. 
Agnes was born in Edinburgh on July 
4, 1837. Shespent a happy and stimu- 
lating childhood under the guidance of 
her father, a well-to-do, public-spirited, 
strict but warmhearted business man, 
and a kindly, well-educated Quaker 
stepmother. From her father she re- 
ceived much of her religious idealism 
and her faith in God’s providence. 
Her mother imparted to her an intense 
and practical love of God’s poor and a 
high purpose of doing everything in her 
power to relieve their suffering and 
oppression. 

In her fine story, “According to the 
Pattern” (Longmans, Green and Co.), 
Katherine Burton tells the story of 
Agnes McLaren’s conversion in a way 
that enables us to trace the operation of 
divine grace iu her soul. While en- 
gaged in the study of medicine at 
Montpellier, she lived for two years 
with the Franciscan Hospital Sisters. 
She found that these women really 
lived their faith, and was much im- 
pressed. But she told her stepmother: 
“T like their way. But -I have 
promised myself that I shall never be- 
come a Catholic.” The Sisters with 
whom she lived never ceased to pray 
for her. Her Sister hostess at Mont- 
pellier said of her: ‘‘She is an accom- 
plished young lady, and one I never 
saw commit the least imperfection... . 


’ If this lady were Catholic, she would 


surely be canonized, so good is she.” 
Agnes had adopted what she called ‘“‘an 
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interior Catholicism,” made up of its 
ideals, but more in the spirit of Our 
Lord’s teachings. In a word, she ac- 
cepted the Catholic leaven of life, 
attending Mass daily, but on Sundays 
she went to the Presbyterian qr the 
Anglican church. Abbé Perra, a per- 
sonal friend, was astounded when she 
asked to make a week’s retreat under 
him. He gave her the retreat, and 
at the end of it he won her promise to 
say each day three Hail Marys. Agnes 
continued the practice of an annual re- 
treat for twenty years, during which 
period she took always the attitude of a 
person willing to be enlightened, but 
she held to her original idea of “‘an in- 
visible church consisting of all true 
Christians, which, with regard to dis- 
cipline and ceremonies, leaves each one 
free, according to age, nature, disci- 
pline, and ceremonies, to act one way 
or another.”” How could divine grace 
penetrate the barrier she thus erected? 
God’s ways are not our ways. Finally, 
in 1898 Agnes McLaren told Abbé 
Perra that she wished to become a 
Catholic, and on November 20, 1898, 
she received conditional baptism. 
“She was a fruit,’”’ said Abbé Perra, 
“long since ripened, which scarcely 
touched by the hand of the heavenly 
Gardener fell of itself into His hands to 
give Him happiness.” ‘The light has 
come and the splendor has blessed her 
eyes,” declared her friend, Cardinal de 
Cabriéres. Agnes herself thanked Our 
Lady for the gift of grace which had 
been given her. Her daily prayer of 
three Hail Marys had not gone unre- 
warded. In 1900 she became a Do- 
minican Tertiary. 


Urgent Need of the Mission 


For many years Dr. McLaren had © 


been interested in medical work for the 
women of India. In that country the 


Mohammedan and high caste Hindu 
women live a rigidly secluded existence, 
and are debarred from professional 
medical aid except that furnished by 
women. In public they wear an all- 
enveloping white cloak with little 
gauze windows for the eyes. They 
may not be seen by men except those 
of their own family, nor even ex- 
amined by male doctors. At the age 
of twelve or a little later, after a free 
and happy childhood, the girl is placed 
“in purdah’—‘behind the curtain.” 
Confined to the inner compound of the 
women’s quarters, she may not be seen 
by strange men, and her education is at 
an end. The purdah system reduced 
the average life expectancy for women 
to less than twenty-five years. Many 
Protestant women doctors had gone to 
India and returned with heart-rending 
stories about the unrelieved suffering 
of these “purdah women.” Dr. Mc- 
Laren, now a Catholic, sought for 
Catholic women doctors in India, and 
found none. She conferred with a Mill 
Hill Father, Msgr. Dominic Wagner, 
Prefect Apostolic of Kashmir and Kaf- 
ristan, who had spent twenty-six years 
in the north of India without seeing the 
face of a Mohammedan woman. They 
quickly realized the need and the value 
of medical missions for women and by 
women, and decided to make a begin- 
ning by founding a small hospital for 
women and children in Rawalpindi. 
It was found that lay women could not 
supply the stability and the devotion 
required to staff this hospital. Sisters 
were secured, but according to Canon 
Law they could not engage in surgical 
or obstetrical work. To add to the 
difficulty, many Mothers General were 
horrified at the idea of a Sister becom- 
ing adoctor. Realizing that she could 
obtain no Sisters who were able to study 
medicine and take charge of the new 
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hospital in India, Dr. McLaren en- 
couraged a young lay woman, Miss 


Anna Dengel of the Austrian Tyrol, to~ 


take up medicine and volunteer for this 
service in India. Dr. Anna Dengel, 
with a degree from the University 
College of Cork in Ireland, came to 
India in 1920 and took charge of the 
hospital earlier established by Dr. 
McLaren. 


Start of a Unique Society 


‘Three and a half years of experience 
in India convinced Dr. Dengel that 


missionary Sisters, no matter how: 


zealous, charitable, and courageous, 
could not render the skilled service 
which is required in the care of the sick 
unless they were professionally trained. 
With the same conviction, Dr. Mc- 
Laren had spent her last years on 
earth in journeying repeatedly to 
Rome, begging and pleading with Pope 
and Cardinals to allow Sisters to study 
medicine. The private effort of de- 
voted individuals of the medical pro- 
fession was not sufficient to meet the 
need, and, as Dr. Dengel has written 
in her ‘‘Mission for Samaritans’’ (Bruce 
Publishing Co.): ‘An organization 
was necessary to develop the work, to 
train women along missionary and pro- 
fessional lines, to provide the necessary 
means for carrying on the task, and to 
ensure stability” (p. 23). 

In 1924 Dr. Dengel came to America, 
where she conferred with the Rev. 
Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C., in Washing- 
ton, D. C., a priest of great experience 
in the conduct of medical missions. 
His experience convinced him of the 
value of a Religious Community for 
medical mission work. In the follow- 
ing year, 1925, he helped Dr. Dengel 
found the Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries. The motherhouse is 
located in Fox Chase, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This Society is the first community of 
Religious women founded with the 
specific aim of bringing professional 
medical aid to the people of mission 
countries. 


Support of the American Hierarchy 


His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, gave every assistance to 
the heroic foundress. When he heard 
of the widespread, unrelieved suffering _ 
of the women of India and the pitiable 
number of Catholic hospitals, he spon- 
taneously laid the financial foundation 
of the present Holy Family Hospital. 
Starting with a personal gift of five 
thousand dollars, we read in the story 
of this hospital, he added the permis- 
sion for church collections in the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia. Pastors and 
faithful in Philadelphia responded 
generously; friends and benefactors 
from other cities gave their codperation 
to make the first building possible. A 
rich background of missionary experi- 
ence in the Philippines disposed Car- 
dinal Dougherty to extend his patron- 
age to the young Society and to iden- 
tify himself with its aims and ideals. 
Presenting the causes of the Catholic 
Medical Missionaries in the courts of 
the Church, His Eminence secured an 
attention and hearing that otherwise 
might have been long delayed. In the 
early days of organization much en- 
couragement came from a number of 
the Hierarchy of the United States. 
No account of the infancy of this great 
work is complete without mention of 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Balti- 
more and Washington. Father Good- 
all, C.S.C., records that Archbishop 
Curley demonstrated his feelings for 
and interest in the missions by the ap- 
probation he gave to the nascent 
Society, as well as by other forms of en- 
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couragement in the formative years 
(The Ecclesiastical Review, June, 1942). 


Approval of Rome 


Though permission had been granted 
in individual cases by Rome for Sisters 
to practise medicine in the missions, 
the authorities of the Church refrained 
for many years from giving a general 
permission of this type. Finally, on 
February 11, 1936, from the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propaganda an 
Instruction was released to Religious 
Institutes of Women regarding the as- 
sistance of mothers and infants in 
mission lands. The epochal document 
contained this passage: 

“This Sacred Congregation has 

- studied the question at length and, 
after obtaining certain necessary 
faculties from the Holy Father, 
acting in accord with the Sacred 

Congregation of Religious, believes 

it opportune to issue the following 

rules and instructions: 

“The Sacred Congregation would 
like to see new Religious Institutes 
of Women founded which will dedi- 
cate themselves principally to health 
work, making due provision for the 
necessary safeguards. These Insti- 
tutes must be founded and de- 
veloped Ad Normas Juris Com- 
munis.... 

“These new duties (in health 
work) demand proper spiritual and 
technical preparation. The Sisters 
should obtain certificates as doctors or 
nurses’ (italics ours). 


In giving permission for the estab- 
lishment of a society of women who 
were to serve the Church as medical 
missionaries, Pope Pius XI remarked 
that good will and enthusiasm were no 
longer enough in the missions. Hesaw 
clearly the need of scientific knowledge 
and training. The establishment of 
this society and its manifest success in 
the field of Catholic missions furnish 
one of the most indisputable signs in 
modern times that there is no quarrel 


between true science and true religion. 

In his Foreword to a recent pamphlet 
telling the story of Holy Family Hos- 
pital, Rawalpindi, “Women Doctors 
for Women in India,’ Archbishop 
Cushing pays this tribute to the 
Society of Catholic Medical Mission- 
aries and kindred communities en- 
gaged in this work: 


“A group of women, trained in the 
most approved techniques and prin- 
ciples of the science of modérn 
medicine, have consecrated their 
training and their knowledge to the 
service of God and neighbor. They 
have transinuted the spirit of dedica- 
tion, which is inseparable from the 
ethics of their profession, to a higher 
dedication. They have absorbed 
the professional pattern of life in the 
pattern of Religious life. And they 
have shown that neither professional 
pattern nor Religious life have suf- 
fered in the fusion. 

“In achieving this successful liai- 
son between professional and Re- 
ligious life, the Society of Catholic 
Medical Missionaries have met one 
of the greatest challenges of modern 
life for women. To-day, when pro- 
fessional life offers many women an 
opportunity for that complete dedi- 
cation which is the only satisfactory 
answer to genuinely noble souls, 
many modern women fail to see that 
professional dedication becomes puri- 
fied and exalted in the Religious life. 
There is nothing in the essence of a 
Religious dedication to prevent pro- 
fessional development in its finest 
sense. Rather, Religious life, prop- 
erly organized, brings professional 
service to its fullest flower. This is 
true for hospital work, social service 
work, teaching.” 


Unselfish Service 


The Instruction of 1936 paved the 
way for medical mission communities 
to give skilled medical care to the sick 
and poor of mission countries, as a 
means of relieving their physical suffer- 
ing and of bringing to them a knowl- 
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edge and an appreciation of our Faith. 
Addressing these missionaries, Pope 
Pius XI insisted on the obligation of 
charity to our pagan brethren as a 
Christian duty in itself, and not merely 
as an avenue to conversion. He cau- 
tioned the missionaries to love their 
sick and care for them with devotion, 
-and thus to inspire the confidence and 
trust which prepare the mind for higher 
and supernatural things. ‘“‘The people 
must never get the idea,’ writes the 
Holy Father, “that conversion and 
baptism are necessary to reward your 
devoted care, your sincere and unselfish 
Christian charity and zeal. Use all the 
means at your disposal to make them 
experience in their own bodies that 
your religion is good, excellent, and de- 
sirable, that it is truly inspired by self- 
sacrificing love.”’ 


William Osler has said somewhere 
that the nineteenth century brought 
many blessings to those who are vic- 
tims of disease or accident. This cen- 
tury saw the marked development of 
preventive medicine, revolutionary 
progressin the treatment of disease, and 
the discovery of general anesthesia and 
antisepsis. The sick poor of the mis- 
sion countries yearn for the benefits of 
modern medicine. The answer of the 
Church is the Medical Mission A posto- 
late. To this apostolate belong all those 
professionally trained men and women, 
lay or Religious, who work for the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of Christ, by 
imitating the example which Christ 
Himself had established, going from 
village to village, healing the sick and 
sayingtothem: ‘“‘The Kingdom of God 
is at hand.” . 











Communications from Our Readers 


The Liturgy Past and Present 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

In THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW of January, 1948, your worthy 
contributor, Father Ernest Graf, 
O.S.B., warns us against certain ex- 
cesses of “‘the Liturgical Movement” 
(quotation marks not mine). He is 
especially concerned about danger aris- 
ing from excessive archeologism. He 
does not mean, of course, to condemn 
all archeology. It is one of the sub- 
jects prescribed in our seminaries. 
And, obviously, the Church is never 
forgetful of the past and forever holds 
and cherishes the tradition which is 
hers from the apostolic age. Father 
Graf assures us that “a knowledge of 
what was is not only useful but even 
necessary.” But he reminds us that 
in devotion to the past we must not be 
scornful of the present. Mere an- 
tiquity is not a sole criterion. The 
Church, as he rightly says, “is not an 
archeological society.”” It is ‘‘a living 
organism.” And therefore its Liturgy 
has undergone a development which 
must not be disregarded. 

However, as we read on, may it not 


be that Father Graf, in warning us ~ 


against one extreme, is pointing the 
way to another extreme which would 
be equally regrettable? If it is pos- 
sible to be too fond of the past, is it not 
possible also to be too well satisfied 
with the present? Does not Father 
Graf seem to suggest that whatever is 
is‘right, and that whatever has hap- 
pened must be for the best? 

It has happened now and again that 
some mistake, come about by accident 


or through ignorance, has acquired a 
status fixed by custom. I recall the 
case mentioned .by Fortescue in his 
“Ceremonies of the Roman Rite De-: 
scribed” (page xiv of the Preface). 
He says: “I wonder how many Eng- 
lish subdeacons have kicked the door of 
the church on Palm Sunday because of 
this blunder.”’ While it is true that 
the Church is a living organism, and 
not an archeological society, and while ~ 
therefore its Liturgy has undergone a 
certain development, not in its sub- 
stance but in its forms, nevertheless, in 
living things growth is not always 
healthy in every respect. Throughout 
the history of the Liturgy there has 
always been need for careful super- 
vision of the growing process; and at 
times there has been need for weeding 
and pruning. Very distinct evidence 
of this is seen in the action of the Coun- 
cil of Trent and in the subsequent 
action of Pope Sixtus V. There is 
reference to this in the Papal Encycli- 
cal, ‘“Mediator Dei.”” In these liturgi- 
cal matters, the Church has used her 
prerogative of guarding the sanctity 
of divine worship against the abuses 
rashly and imprudently introduced 
by private persons and particular 
churches. And so it happened, when 
in the sixteenth century these uses and 
customs too greatly increased, and 
when private initiative was endanger- 
ing the integrity of faith and piety to 
the great advantage of heretics and the 
propagation of their errors, then Our 
predecessor of immortal memory, Six- 
tus V, in order to protect the rites of 
the Church and to prevent the infil- 
tration of anything spurious, in 1588 
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established the Sacred Congregation 
for the protection of rites. And this 
body still has charge of ordering and 
prescribing with vigilant care every- 
thing which has to do with the Sacred 
Liturgy.” 

Father Graf says: ‘Let us preach 
the Liturgy; let us give the Liturgy to 
the people; but let us be content with 
the Liturgy of to-day.”” Does this not 
seem to say that the Liturgy has a 
static character, binding it inordi- 
nately, not to the past, but to the pres- 
ent? In which case how are we to re- 
gard the liturgical reforms of Pope 
Pius X and the recent new Latin ver- 
sion of the Psalms? Modifications 
will be made from time to time by the 
competent authority. Students of lit- 
urgiology will form their opinons as 
best they can and will hold these sub- 
ject to the judgment of that ecclesias- 
tical authority. And in this compli- 
cated matter of past, present and 
future, in so far as scholarship is compe- 
tent to go, an instructive article is that 
of Father Paul Doncceur, S.J., “The 
Problem of Community Worship,”’ in 
Orate Fratres of March 23, 1947. 

(Rev.) W1iLL1aAM Buscu. 
St. Paul Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Reply by Father Graf 


I am grateful for Fr. Busch’s friendly 
expostulation, for it enables me to 
qualify a statement which, when taken 
out of its context, may indeed give the 


impression that, in my opinion, the 
Liturgy has reached a stage beyond 
which there can be no development, or 
at least none is desirable. This, of 
course, never entered my head. The 
latest Encyclical, in which the Church’s 
attitude and her authority in these mat- 
ters are so emphatically asserted, 
clearly allows for further growth and 
development. The use, in the Office, 
of the new translation of the Psalms— 
not to speak of the welcome changes 
introduced by Pius X—are evidence of 
a development which is likewise a great 
improvement. As a matter of fact, 
much more is hoped for by many, and, 
for all we know, we may not have to 
wait too long for it. 

What I had in mind was the fact 
that, in not a few places, customs long 
in abeyance and in fact abolished, are 
being revived without proper author- 
ization. Since the Liturgy is the 
Church’s self-expression, it cannot re- 
main static but must continue to show 
forth the dynamism of a living or- 
ganism. When I said that we should 
take the Liturgy as we find it, I meant 
that, when explaining it to the people, 
it would be best to take and comment 
upon what exists here and now, and to 
eschew a rather tiresome harking back 
to what was—and may be again; 
though, upon the whole, I fancy that 
the Liturgy is not unlike the mysterious 
wheels in Ezechiel’s vision, which “went 
and did not return” (tbant et non rever- 
tebantur cum ambularent). 











Answers to Questions 


In Practice Does Simple Poverty 
Differ From Solemn Poverty? 


Question: According to the simple 
vow of poverty a Religious retains the 
ownership of his (her) goods and the 
right to acquire more property unless 
the constitution state otherwise. In 
view, then, of the above principle, do 
small gifts made to a Religious belong 
to the community or to him (her)? 
If the latter, how does the simple vow 
differ precisely from the solemn vow of 
poverty? RELIGIOSUS SIMPLEX. 


Answer; This question evidently 
has reference to an article in the March 
number of Review for Religious for 
1948. A hasty reading of the article 
under gifts to Religious in that periodi- 
cal does create some uncertainty. The 
author of that article does say explic- 
itly that a hypothetical Sister can use 
a gift given intuitu persone by adding 
it to her patrimony; or she may give 
it with the permission of the Superior 
to her community or to someone else. 
However, he says immediately after- 
wards that the only money that the 
said Sister could be allowed to use for 
herself would be money which belongs 
to the community. By the last sen- 
tence he may mean that the Sister 
could not use such money for her own 
needs, since these are provided by the 
community—nor contrary to the ob- 
ligations of the common life nor those 
of the Canons of the Church nor of the 
rules of the community. That he 
may mean this can, in all likelihood, 
be taken from the answer he quotes 
given privately to a Religious Supe- 
rior about a professed Religious retain- 


ing the bare ownership of goods he 
possessed before profession in the case 
of movable goods (e.g., a small amount 
of money serving his daily needs, 
books, watches and other such articles 
destined for the immediate personal 
use of the Religious). The Sacred 
Congregation answered that, unless he 
declared expressly before profession 
that he wished to retain the ownership 
of these goods, he would have to be 
presumed to have given these things 
tacitly or implicitly to the community 
by reason of his Religious profession. 
If he expressly declared that he wished 
to retain them, then he would have to 
dispose of them as he would of im- 
movable goods; and in conformity 
with the perfect common life he could 
not employ them for his own personal 
use. 


The Sacred Congregation could 
have hardly said less and still stayed 
within the limits of Religious poverty 
itself as led in community life and not 
in a hermitage. The Religious could 
not use his money and other chattel 
property to exempt him from the in- 
conveniences and mortifications of the 
common life; he could not use the 
money, for instance, to buy magazines 
and other reading matter to satisfy 
his own private tastes, nor to take in 
amusements not allowed by the com- 


mon life and the permission of Supe- 


riors, nor to play the races, etc., etc. 
The Religious in question was trying 
to circumvent the law, because the 
law prescribes that, if he has property 
in the nature of a patrimony, he can 
dispose of it only by last will and testa- 
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ment; and at the same time he has to 
make provision for the uses that the 
revenues are to be put to. Therefore, 
the money he had on hand would go 
with his patrimony; and if it were 
small in amount, he was free to dis- 
pose of it before his profession. And 
by the jurisprudence of simple pov- 
erty, the other personal effects in the 
nature of chattels would presump- 
tively go to the community unless he 
wanted to dispose of them beforehand 
or make them into a small patrimony. 
If these chattels were not conform- 
able to the common life, he would have 
to dispose of them before profession or 
dispose of them by last will and testa- 
ment. 

But monies coming to him after his 
profession, if they are large in amount, 
would be added to his patrimony and 
disposed of by the will already made 
or by a new will; and the income ac- 
cruing from this money would like- 
wise have to be disposed of by special 
act beforehand. But if the amount is 
absolutely or relatively small, noth- 
ing prevents its being disposed of by 
permission for pious purposes or for 
uses compatible with the common life 
(e.g., for having Masses said for his 
intention or giving it to the community 
for one of many pious purposes). It cer- 
tainly could not be used for purposes 
contrary to the nature of poverty, 
even with permission. I confess, how- 
ever, that the article evidently in- 
quired about does give the impression 
that a Religious with ordinary simple 
poverty cannot make use of his small 
gifts with permission when this use is 
compatible with the common life, 
and is not contrary to the special rules 
of the community or the nature of 
poverty or the Canons of the Church, 
except by turning them over to the 
community and then depending on the 


good pleasure of the Superior to use 
them. This is true only of chattels 
in keeping with the common life; 
and even in their case the individual 
uses them only as community prop- 
erty. It is quite different, however, 
with a small sum of money. The Re- 
ligious can with permission use this to 
make a charitable offering for others, 
and especially secretly for the poor or 
for missions, and above all for having 
Masses said for self or others. The 
Religious might be allowed to buy 
books that are useful to him or her, 
but in doing so the same Religious 
passes on the books by a presumptive 
title to his or her congregation or 
community. 

In the last three hundred years 
there has been a very extensive juris- 
prudence developed in simple poverty; 
and in these latter years there has been 
a tendency, especially on the part of 
Religious communities of women, to 
interpret small gifts, where there is no 
special rule to the contrary, as being 
given necessarily to the community 
and developing on no small scale what 
might be called somewhat irrever- 
ently community graft. Strict simple 
poverty can be kept without abuses; 
and I know of no congregation that 
has a better spirit of simple poverty 
and fewer, if any, circumventions of 
the spirit and letter of poverty than a 
congregation of women running into 
thousands of members and scattered 
over the world that has practised 
simple poverty for three hundred 
years. They would not be allowed to 
keep so much as a handkerchief by way 
of personal present; they are allowed 
no periodical visits home, and, when 
justifiable trips are made for com- 
munity purposes, these trips are at the 
expense of the community. Rich or 
comfortable parents are powerless to 
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bribe favors from weak Superiors; 
these Sisters own their own souls, and 
the money they have the disposition of 
by permission, a superioress would not 
dare to cajole out of them for some of 
her own favorite works, or even works 
of the community. There are too 
many priests who think that high mor- 
tification cannot go hand in hand with 
anything less than disguised solemn 
poverty. Yet, all sorts of men with 
solemn poverty do get the use de facto 
of their gifts for what some might call 
personal benefit. 


Commercial Abstinence Food? 


Question: A nosey young assistant 
right out of the seminary has dis- 
covered that my favorite (canned) 
mushroom soup (Campbell’s) contains 
“‘beef extract,’ and that the clam 
chowder put out by the same firm also 
lists ‘“‘beef extract’ as an ingredient. 
“Seasoning’”’ is listed as a separate 
item. May we still use these soups on 
days of abstinence? 

PAROCHUS TEMPORIS ACTI. 


Answer: The whole question is 
whether the “beef extract,” as an 
alleged ingredient, is humanly present 
or only chemically present. The fact 
of your never suspecting its existence 
seems to indicate the latter, This 
appears to be a million miles removed 
from meat broth. 


Does Occult Compensation Apply 
Here? 


Question: Our organist is on a flat 
salary plus $5 extra for each funeral 
and wedding—to which, indeed, I 
have no objection. But, the stipend 
for a Missa Cantata in this parish is $5, 
of which the organist receives $1. 
However, there seems to be solid 
title on the part of the priest for the 
full stipend. Would a curate in equity 
and justice be permitted to resort to 
occult compensation to recover this 
money? VICARIUS COOPERATOR. 


Answer: Before one has recourse to 
occult compensation certain required 
conditions must be verified. Among 
them are that the debt is true, that it is 
certain, and that it cannot be obtained 
in any other way. The questioner 
does not indicate whether or not these 
conditions are fulfilled. As the case 
stands, we do not think that he can re- 
sort to occult compensation. If it is 
the custom of the parish to give $1 to 
the organist, the celebrant should be 
content with the $4. This seems to be 
observed in many parishes and is ac- 
ceptable to those concerned. How- 
ever, if the priest has a certain right to 
the $5 for a Missa Cantata, and such is 
the stipend fixed by the Synod or Bis- 
hop, let the priest try to solve his diffi- 
culty amicably with the pastor. 
Should this fail, he can have recourse to 
his Ordinary. It is our conviction that 
such means should be tried first. 


Object to Term, Marionites 


Question: What justification is there 
for calling Maronites (whose name is 
derived from St. Maro) Marionites? 
They are not so called anywhere 
(Catholic Directory, Encyclopedia, 
etc.). A prominent Maronite of my 
acquaintance asks me if I would kindly 
request you to make a correction. 

MINNESOTA PRIEST. 


Answer: Correction accepted; 


apologies proffered. 


Is This Cancer Treatment 
Ethically Reputable? 


Question: What have you to say of 
the newer therapy in the treatment of 
cancer in females? The treatment 
consists in large injections of male 
hormones to arrest the progress of 
cancer and to alleviate the pain. 
There are personality changes as 
growth of hair, deepening of voice, and 
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sex urge. I dislike very much to have 
the treatment applied to religious 
women. Quid dicis? 
CAPPELLANUS. 
Answer: A Catholic physician and 
surgeon of wide experience, and him- 
self no mean authority on permitted 
and unpermitted operations, says that 
the treatment is entirely reputable; 
and like many another treatment, it 
brings about decided changes in health 
in some cases and none at all in other 
cases. Since the incidental inconveni- 
ences are more than compensated for 
by the good done in many cases, I 
would see no reason for making any 
distinction between ordinary Catholic 
women and religious women. I sup- 
pose though that there is no obligation 
for a religious woman to submit to this 
treatment; if she feels the inconveni- 
ences outweigh the benefits, a thing I 
would be loath to think can exist out- 
side of exceptional cases. 


Is the Cooperation of the Husband 
Certainly Unlawful in This Case? 


Question: Can it be said that the 
wife using a pessary puts a husband 
in the same position as to unlawful 
coéperation as a husband’s use of the 
condom puts the wife as to codpera- 
tion? Could you tell me what author- 


ity there is to allow the husband to’ 


use marriage under these conditions 
when he cannot deter the Protestant 
wife, fearful of losing her life with an- 
other conception on the warning of. the 
doctor, from using this post-vaginal 
means of contraception? 
LOUISIANA PRIEST. 
Answer: I will content myself with 
mentioning these three authors as per- 
mitting the husband to codperate 
materially with the wife’s wrongful 
act: (1) Very Reverend Ben. H. 
Merkelbach, O.P., S.T.D. (in his 
Questiones de Castitate et Luxuria); (2) 
Very Reverend Father Gabriel de 


Varceno, O.M.Cap., (in his Jnstitu- 
tiones Theologiex Moralis); (3) Very 
Reverend T. V. Heylen (in his De 
Matrimonio), who cites the Pastoral 
Letter of the German Hierarchy in 
1919 as approving this practice on the 
part of the husband when it is morally 
impossible for him to bring the wife to 
a sense of duty. 

The intrinsic reason is that a woman 
without a uterus is presumptively 
potent because she can receive semin- 
ation and penetration; and this is the 
age-old definition of the conjugal act 
and in this case the husband places 
such an act. If, however, the wife 
were to use a false vagina, the husband 
would be in the same position as the 
wife is when the husband uses a con- 
dom. All those who oppose the above 
opinion seem to have followed the 
Antonelli principle that the post- 
vaginal organs are needed for the con- 
jugal act, an opinion that has only 
probability; and many would say ex- 
trinsic probability at that. 


Adult Sons or Daughters as 
Sponsors for Their Own Parents? 


Question: Is there an infringement 
of Canon 795, n. 3 in permitting an 
adult son or daughter to act as sponsor 
in Confirmation for a convert father or 
mother. One time I recall allowing 
a thirty-two-year-old man to act as 
sponsor on the occasion of his sixty- 
year-old father’s reception of Confir- 
mation, but, post factum, it occur- 
red to me there was something amiss in 
permitting such, even though no 
canonist or moralist I looked up—or 
consulted in person—ever seemed even 
to have thought of the matter. 

A fortiori, is there any contraven- 
tion of Canon 765, n. 3, in a young man 
or woman acting as sponsor on the oc- 
casion of his or her parent’s reception 
into the Church by Solemn Baptism 
conferred absolutely ? 

CLERICUS OCCIDENTALIS. 
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Answer: Most authors give no rea- 
son why a parent or a spouse can’t be a 
sponsor in either Baptism or Confir- 
mation; and for identical reasons, why 
a child cannot be a sponsor for a parent 
in the reception of either Sacrament. 
Vermeersch and Creusen in their 
“Epitome Juris Canonici’ give us a 
cue to the reason because they say that 
the Church wants a person without 
close relationship who assumes the 
obligation of a sacramental parent or 
friend. And this a parent or spouse 
could not do, since they are bound by 
the gravest obligations of relationship 
to safeguard the faith in the recipient of 
the Sacrament; but the Church seems 
to desire more, both to emphasize the 
greatness of the two Sacraments and to 
have one whose relationship consists 
solely in sacramental protection. We 
are not dealing here with penalties; 
hence, children as sponsors will stand 
in the same relationship to neophyte 
parents as parents do to neophyte 
children. 


Church Goods Selling by Pastor 


Question: One pastor that I know 
of has quite an extensive array of re- 
ligious articles sold at the church doors 


during Lent, but the profits therefrom 


he avers are no concern of the parish; 
they belong to the parish clergy! Ac- 
cordingly he takes all personally, but 
to give him his due, he does divide 
with the sole assistant he has! 
profit always amounts to $20 at least, 
and has gone on Lent after Lent, and 
mission after mission. Is this not 
something plainly against Canon 142? 
And because the people are under the 
impression that these articles are sold 
for the benefit of the Church, are not 
this pastor and all his assistants, past 
and present, bound to restitution to the 
parish treasury? 

CLERICUS MIRANS. 


noiseless donation; 


The 


Answer: He cannot possibly have 
any obligation of restitution because, 
even if the buyers of these religious 
articles are under the impression that 
the profits (if any) go to the church, 
still that impression does not create 
any obligation of justice to turn them 
over to the church funds. Some might 
say that the pastor, in allowing him- 
self and assistant to make a small - 
profit in the sale of these articles, is 
violating the Canon forbidding clerics 
to engage in business. But on account 
of its smallness and on account of the 
accommodation the sales are to the 
people, the entire venture could not be 
considered as something that the 
Canon aims at preventing, as would the 
opening. of a stationery store in a 
parish, or a public garage or oil station, 
etc. I would say, however, that it 
smacks of picayuneness mixed with 
avarice. It reminds me of a country 
pastor in a self-supporting parish who 
was delighted to have a farmer boy of 
the parish return for his first Mass 
from the metropolis (where his parents 
then lived) to the church of his baptism 
and the place of former parental resi- 
dence. All former friends and rela- 
tives replaced their clinking donation 
in the collection box that Sunday by a 
still, the thrifty 
pastor presented a bill to the only near 
relative still living in the parish for 
something like $10 to cover the ex- 
penses that he was actually put to in 
serving dinner to a few visiting priests 
and the parents of the neo-sacerdos 
and a couple of old friends. That 
same pastor around this time was 
talked into buying $1000 worth of Blue 
Sky Stock with an alleged dividend of 
sixteen percent! Avarice can make 
otherwise prudent men easy victims 
for swindlers. 

JosePrH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 




















Homiletic Bart 


Gomilies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., PH.D. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 
Spiritual Deaf-Mutes 


SYNOPSIS: : 
(1) Why Christ used so many ceremonies in 
performing the miracle in to-day’s 

Gospel. 

(2) First form of spiritual deafness. 

(3) Second form of spiritual deafness. 

(4) Forms of spiritual dumbness. 

(5) Dumbness when our Faith ts attacked. 

(6) Silence in the face of injustice. 

We are deep in Our Lord’s public 
life. Many miracles have been worked 
by Him, and His fame has gone abroad 
far and wide. It was by the shores of 
the Lake of Galilee that they brought 
Him a man who was deaf and dumb, not 
merely one hard of hearing and suffer- 
ing from an impediment of speech, but 
one who could only look with wide eyes 
upon a world from which no sound 
came to him, or gesture frantically for 
his needs with his hands. Why 
those who brought the poor man were 
so interested, we are not told; but the 
Gospel says that they besought Christ 
that He would lay His hands upon him. 
Our Lord did not do what He so often 
did—heal by a touch or by a word 
without a touch. This man He took 
apart and used a wealth of visible 
signs upon him before the cure was 
completed: ‘‘He put His fingers into 
his ears, and spitting He touched his 
tongue. And looking up to heaven He 
groaned and said to him: ‘Ephpheta’ 
(which is, ‘Be thou opened’). And 
immediately his ears were opened and 


the string of his tongue was loosed and 
he spoke right.” 

It is not without wonder that we 
ask: ‘‘Why all this ceremony? Why 
not a simple healing from Him who 
can do all things?’ Remember care- 
fully that we live in the midst of a vis- 
ible world, as well as in the midst of 
an invisible one. It makes up the 
homage of the senses that they should 
be forced to recognize in sensible signs 
the presence of invisible grace. That 
is the structure of all the Sacraments, 
those “‘channels of redemption.”’ No 
Sacrament is complete without its 
sensible sign, though such is small in- 
deed beside the invisible grace which it 
produces. And so, if a scoffing un- 
believer should protest when he wit- 
nesses the conferring of a Sacrament: 
“Why all this mummery and manipu- 
lation? Why should your God make 
the exercise of His power dependent on 
empty ceremonies?’’—read him the 
account in the Gospel of the healing of 
the deaf and dumb man by the shores 
of the Lake of Galilee. 


Forms of Spiritual Deafness 


But what I would have you consider 
are the lessons to which the symbolism 
of the miracle points. The first lesson 
is from the deafness which Christ 
healed. The ordinary deafness of 
body comes from a defect in the organ 
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of hearing, which can be dealt with by 
medicine or, if incurable, can at least 
be palliated by gestures of the hands 
or of the face if one would convey a 
message. Best of all, deafness can be 
offset, if the deaf one can read, by the 
written message of any length what- 
ever. But we are going to deal with 
deafness of heart, for which no surgery 
nor written word can compensate, 
though applied with overmastering 
genius. It is the deafness of the heart 
to the message of faith. It is the spirit- 
ual affliction of those who have lost 
their faith, or of those on whose hearts 
the message of faith knocks in vain for 
entrance. 

It is often mystifying to see how the 
ordinary methods of bringing convic- 
tion fail with persons of this kind. We 
can read to them or induce them to 
read the authentic history of the 
Church, and point out to them the evi- 
dent presence of God’s hand in the tri- 
umph of His Spouse over enemies 
within her and without her. We can 
retail the well-attested miracles of the 
Saints, proclaiming in clarion tones 
that the potent hands of the Master 
have lost none of their efficacy. We 
can spread out before them the rare 
beauty of the Church’s doctrine and 
her theology, all declaring the unfail- 
ing presence on earth of Christ the 
gentle but infallible Teacher. But 
they remain unmoved, unconvinced. 
They are afflicted with deafness of the 
heart. 

There is an episode in the life of 
Blessed Peter Faber, the Jesuit, which 
is much to our purpose here. He was 
passing over Western Europe with the 
purpose and the heart of a missioner, at 
the time when the great wave of the 
Reformation had left so much spiritual 
desolation in its track. He en- 
countered, he says, great numbers of 


men (some of them, sad to say, priests), 
who had lost their faith completely; 
and.when he pleaded with them, they 
replied that they had theological diffi- 
culties which they could not solve. 
‘‘As an honest man,” each one would 
say, “I could not return to my Faith 
with such staring doubts in my mind.” 
Blessed Peter Faber states: “It was 
my unvarying custom to reply to them: 
‘Well and good. Now, if you will first 
set your life in order by making a good 
Confession, then I promise that I will 
put what theology I possess at your 
disposal for the discussion of your 
doubts and difficulties’’’ (not a futile 
promise, since he was one of the first 
theologians of the Church at the time). 
‘And in not one case,”’ he adds, ‘“‘if the 
subject did what I urged and made his 
peace with God, in not one case did the 
tescued one wish afterwards to make 
use of my theology.’”’ Doubts and 
difficulties faded away in the light of 
sanctifying grace and with the rekin- 
dling of the lamp of faith. 

Now, I do not wish to say that, in 
every case of the loss of faith or deaf- 
ness to the message of faith, the cause 
is to be sought in an evil life. That 
were too broad and too unkind a state- 
ment to make. But what I mean is 
that faith, which is the same as spirit- 
ual vision or spiritual hearing, is a 
gift from the Great Giver of all things. 
Church history and theology are useful 
in the removing of palpable misread- 
ings and misunderstandings. But a 
quiet submission of the heart to Christ 
is what is necessary—humble prayer to 
Him. Then He will come as He did 
long ago, and touch the ears of the 
heart that have gone deaf. Then will 
they be opened, and the message of 
faith will rush in unimpeded, unques- 
tioned, illuminating, sustaining for all 
the journey of time. O Lord Christ, 
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Source and Centre of our faith, touch 
the ears of my heart that not only may 
I miss none of Thy message, the which 
is life, but be so intent upon the tone 
and tenor of each syllable that my soul 
may grow in that union with Thee unto 
life everlasting! 


Forms of Spiritual Dumbness 


Now, to turn to the second part of the 
miracle, the cure of dumbness. What 
does this part point to by way of sym- 
bol? 

The first thing which occurs to me is 
a dumbness which is unto death. It is 
that of a penitent kneeling in the sacred 
tribunal of Penance, while a sin freshly 
committed is searing his memory. 
“But it is shameful to tell. I can’t 
tellit. Imustremaindumb.” O, cry 
out to Christ, the Source of all mercy, 
whose blood reaches us through all the 
Sacraments, and especially in this 
wonderful Sacrament of Reconciliation. 
Touch my tongue, Divine Healer, at 
this very moment. Give it life and 
make itspeak. Take from it its dumb- 
ness unto death. 

Then there is another kind of dumb- 
ness which may sometimes be unto 
death. This is the coédperation by si- 
lence in a measure against God’s glory. 
A man is a member of a legislative 
body, one that is competent to impose 
or abrogate laws touching the free ac- 
tions of his fellow-men. The legisla- 
tive body may be anything, from the 
highest in the whole country down to 
the electors of aruralcounty. A meas- 
ure is before the house. It is well 
known that it finds favor with the ma- 
jority of the members. They are 
blinded by prejudice or self-interest; 
for the measure in its last analysis tres- 
passes upon the sacred rights of man- 
kind. The chairman, who is the origi- 
nator and therefore a devotee of the 


” 


measure, feels impelled by the wish to 
make its passage unanimous, so he 
calls out: ‘“‘Are there any contrary 
voices?” And I, though my honest 
convictions are against the measure, 
sit there in silence. What good would 
it do to register a protest which would 
be swept away by the majority? 
What good? But don’t you see? Si- 
lence in such a case makes one a 
traitor to one’s conscience. One has 
become party to an act of injustice. 
Let us call upon the God of justice. 
Ask Him to touch our tongue and make 
it loud and eloquent with protest. 
No matter if we are shouted and voted 
down. We have confessed Christ be- 
fore men. We have been rescued from 
criminal silence, from dumbness unto 
death. 


Dumbness When Our Faith Is Attacked 


There is another example of this 
dumbness which calls for the inspiring 
finger of Christ. Let us describe it at 
some length. I am a Catholic, and I 
find myself a member of a social gather- 
ing. There are many prominent per- 
sons there, persons who can further me 
socially if I keep their friendship. 
Well, let us suppose that some promi- 
nent non-Catholic delivers to deferen- 
tial listeners a statement like this—not 


‘at all uncommon in this country and in 


these times: ‘I am not against the 
Catholic Church. There is much in it 
to admire and I have valued friends 
who are Catholics. But what I can’t 
understand is the worship of the Virgin 
Mary which Catholics are held to. As 
a reasonable Christian, it is beyond 
me.” Now, in the first place I am 
very far from counselling that one 
should leap to his feet and shriek out: 
“You lie!” It would be better to keep 
silent than to commit a barbarism like 
that. Besides, such an _ utterance 
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might be a rank injustice, since the 
speaker might be in perfectly good 
faith, and therefore no liar. Again, 
my position might be such, both as to 
age and quality, as to make any words 
out of place—though it is hard to ver- 
ify such conditions. But outside of 
extraordinary circumstances, to remain 
meekly silent is cowardly treachery, 
and therefore, to a greater or less de- 
gree, criminal dumbness—even if not 
unto death. We should speak up with 
_ the utmost deference in some such 
fashion as this: “Sir (or Madam), 
allow me to tell you that you have been 
grossly misinformed about the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church.”’ Then, 
as may well happen, if you are curtly 
challenged to prove your statement 
briefly, you might reply as follows 
(though you may find a better reply): 
“Why yes, I can do that. There is a 
prayer that Catholicssay. Some say it 
three times a day. Investigation will 
show you that it is a universally current 
Catholic usage. The prayer is called 
the Angelus, and in it are quoted the 
words of the Virgin Mary in which she 
calls herself ‘the little slave of God’: 
Ecce ancilla Domini (Behold, *the 
handmaid of the Lord). That hardly 
agrees with the worship of Mary, does 
it?’ Then you have professed the 
Faith. The strings of your tongue 
have been loosened by the Saviour of 
the world. 


Silence in the Face of Injustice 


Let me give one more instance which 


shall close our little discourse. An 
intimate friends comes to you for ad- 
vice. He is prominent, and your ob- 
ligation to him is deep. He is meditat- 
ing a carefully contrived financial deal 
which he retails to you, hiding nothing. 
It is something which the majority of 
speculators, or market-watchers, would 
do without a qualm. Nor has your 
friend any qualm. He isan honorable- 
minded man. But you, with your 
exact training in ethics, see clearly, 
when the exposition is done, that there 
is an invasion there of the rights of 
one’s neighbor. It may bea fine point, 
but it is one that cannot be fairly 
questioned. When your friend is 
done, he says: ‘‘Now there the whole 
thing is. And you don’t find any- 
thing to object to in it, do you?” Now 
if you shake your head or pass it off 
with a casual word or smile, you are 
criminally dumb—to what degree de- 
pends on circumstances. I don’t mean 


‘that you should go about preaching 


and playing the mentor and reforming 
the ethics of others. But here your 
opinion has been asked. You cannot 
be silent. Lord Christ, keep me from 
dumbness of heart, so that whether it 
be Thy word or Thy law to which I 
must give testimony, Thou wilt reach 
Thy finger towards me—Thy finger 
which graved the Law on the tables of 
stone. Then I shall be like the man on 
the shores of the Lake of Galilee after 
Thy miraculous touch, whose ‘ears 
were opened and the string of his 
tongue was loosened and he spoke 
right.” 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


Neighborly Love 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) To-day’s Gospel deals first with the 
privilege of the faith. 
(2) Our duty of love for God and neighbor. 


(3) Aloofness of the Jews from the rest of 
mankind. 

(4) Our Lord illustrates our obligations 
towards our neighbor. 
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There are three distinct parts to the 
Gospel which is given us for to-day. 
The first part deals with the unspeak- 
able privilege of those who have been 
given the fullness of the faith. I do 
not mean those who have received the 
simple gift of faith. That is the heri- 
tage of every child of man in the world. 
For since ‘‘without faith it is impossible 
to please God”’ or to be saved, and 
since ‘‘God wishes all men to be saved,” 
it follows that every man must be 
offered the gift of faith, however 
limited its object—that is, however 
small a part of God’s revelation he re- 
ceives. But the fullness of the faith 
means the fullness of God’s message to 
mankind. The possession of this was 
the privilege of those who stood about 
Christ at the time referred to in the 
Gospel. For Christ had just before 


proclaimed Himself a Divine Teacher: 
“All things are delivered to Me by My 


Father; and no one knoweth who the 
Son is but the Father, and who the 
Father is but the Son and to whom the 
Son will reveal Him.” Rightly then 
did Christ immediately after these 
words turn to His disciples (not merely 
to His twelve Apostles), and say: 
“Blessed are the eyes that have seen 
the things that you see. For I say to 
you that many prophets and kings 
have desired to see the things that you 
see and have not seen them; and to 
hear the things that you hear and have 
not heard them.’ For those who 
heard and saw Him were in sensible 
contact with the Son of God made 
man, with Him who carried the com- 
plete message of the Father to man- 
-kind, and at the same time was one 
God with the Father. Therefore, to 
believe in Him was to be in possession 
of all revealed truth. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
all this is that we Catholics have, not 


by our own merit or deserving, but by 
the inscrutable bounty of God, the 
same reason as those had who stood 
about Christ and were called ‘‘blessed.”’ 
For we are the descendants of those 
whom the Apostles taught, and we 
have been taught by those whom the 
Apostles taught to teach. In other 
words, Christ by His divine power con- 
trived and ruled that His message 
should be presented whole and un- 
diminished to every age of the world, 
and that His infallible Church with its 
infallible Head should be sure in the 
interpretation and the purveying of 
His message to men until the end of 
time. That message in its fullness is 
ours. Blessed indeed are we. 


Love of God and Neighbor 


The second lesson of the Gospel re- 
quires some study and reflection. The 
Gospel tells how “a certain lawyer 
stood up tempting Him and saying: 
‘Master, what must I do to obtain 
eternal life?’’’ He is asking from this 
self-declared Divine Teacher what the 
full expression of the Law is, the ob- 
servance of which will bring the su- 
preme reward. Now, this man had 
listened to Christ before, when Christ 
had said that the first and greatest 
commandment of the Law was the love 
of God: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, etc.” But the second com- 
mandment, Christ had said, is like to 
the first: ‘“Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.””’ This was to sum up 
the ten commandments given to Moses 
on Sinai—the first three of which give 
man’s duty to God, the other seven 
deal with man’s duty to his neighbor. 
It is not as if the right love of God and 
the right love of one’s neighbor are two 
separate and unconnected commands, 
so that one could be completely ob- 
served without the other; but rather 
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that the love of God here below, how- 
ever fervent, is not complete without 
the love of our neighbor whom God has 
made as He has made us, and in whom 
He dwells. It cannot be denied or even 
discussed that we must love God wher- 
ever we see Him. And we must see 
Him in our neighbor. The questioning 
doctor shows at once that he has heard 
and remembered this double command- 
ment of the Law as publicly delivered 
by Christ, for he gives it at once word 
for word: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart and 
with thy whole soul and with all thy 
strength and with all thy mind: and 
thy neighbor as thyself.’’ There was 
no flaw in the quotation, as is clear from 
Our Lord’s answer when He said: 
“Thou hast answered rightly. This do 
and thou shalt live’’—that is, possess 
eternal life, for the original question 
was: “‘Master, what must I do to pos- 
sess eternal life?’ So he is answered 
but not satisfied. He had not come 
for conversion but for controversy. 
He would, as others would, trap Our 
Lord in His speech. This is clear from 
the words that followed: ‘‘And who,” 
he said, “is my neighbor?” 


-‘Aloofness of the Jews from Gentiles 


Our Lord’s answer makes up the 
third lesson in the Gospel and must be 
dealt with at some length. 

The spirit of Israel from ancient 
times was a spirit of aloofness from the 
rest of the world. This was justified 
by the paganism and false worship in 
which the world indulged, and justified 
by the ancient history of Israel re- 
counting how many of the chosen 
people had been seduced to the wor- 
ship of false gods by their intimacy 
with the gentiles, as the Prophets tes- 
tify in so many burning words. In the 
Palestine of Christ’s time this aloofness 


from the gentiles had developed into 
hatred, especially against the Romans 
whose heel was on the neck of Israel. 
Then there were two rival parties in 
Israel itself, the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. The first of these were 
sticklers for the exact observance of 
the Law down to the finest detail. To 
give an example of this in regard to the 
law of no work on the Sabbath: they 
ruled that it was unlawful to walk in 
the grass on the Sabbath because, if a 
blade of grass were bruised by one’s 
tread, that would be equivalent to a 
threshing, nor could one walk in the 
road on the Sabbath, because dust 
might collect on the sandals and that 
would be carrying a burden. The 
Sadducees, on the other hand, were 
free-thinkers who played fast and loose 
with the Law and with revealed doc- 
trine as well. They went so far as to 
deny the resurrection of the dead. 
Between these factions there was bitter 
hatred, as is evidenced by the delight of 
the first party when Christ put the 
second party to shame by an argument 
from the Scriptures. Further, there 
were the publicans or tax-gatherers, 
who were the object of special hatred 
excited, no doubt, by acts of extortion. 
These men seem to have been native 
Jews, like Zacchaeus, and Christ was 
the object of reproach because He re- 
ceived ‘“‘publicans and sinners.’’ The 
last could be fairly interpreted: ‘‘pub- 
licans and other sinners.”’ 

Finally, to the north of Jerusalem lay 
the country of Samaria. Here dwelt a 
people of mixed Jewish and Gentile 
stock who worshipped according to an 
heretical corruption of the faith of. 
Juda and had a schismatical temple on 
Mount Garizim in Samaria. The 
Jews and the Samaritans hated each 
other fiercely. You will remember 
how the Samaritan woman to whom 
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Christ spoke expressed surprise. ‘‘For 
the Jews,” she said, ‘“‘do not communi- 
cate with the Samaritans.” Then the 
enemies of Christ, when they would use 
words of scorn and opprobritum to char- 
acterize Christ, said: ‘‘He is a Samari- 
tan and hath a devil’’—as if the two 
went together. A number of hatreds, 
then, were openly urgent at the time in 
Palestine. 

There is thus peculiar point in the 
words of the questioning lawyer: 
“And who is my neighbor?” It is as if 
he said: ‘If you know the social and 
political conditions here, you must 
know that no good Jew can be neigh- 
borly to a Roman, no Pharisee can be 
neighborly to a Sadducee, no honest 
man can be neighborly to a publican, 
sand no faithful son of Israel can be 
neighborly to a Samaritan. There 
must be some limitation, then, in the 
term ‘neighbor’ when you say: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ”’ 

It is an age-old difficulty, but the 
answer of Christian morality is steady 
and unswerving. It is true that we 
cannot always agree with all men. 
Sometimes our conviction and our con- 
science bid us disagree strenuously. 
We cannot always be at peace with all 
men. Sometimes our patriotism will 
enlist us in a just war against another 
nation. But we can always love all 
men. And in no case can we be called 
upon to hate any child of man. 


The Spirit of True Neighborliness 


Our Lord does not answer in this 
fashion. He answers by a concrete 
example, as He so often did. And His 
example is overwhelming in its answer 
and irresistible in its gentle irony. 

He tells of the journey of a man 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. Weare told 
nothing further about the man’s affilia- 
tions, so he probably was a simple son 


of Israel. The journey was partly 
through hill-country, an apt shelter for 
robbers who were the pest of travel in 
those days. And the man probably 
carried valuables which made robbery 
worth while. At any rate, he was set 
upon by robbers. His wounds seem to 
indicate that he offered resistance. 
But he was outnumbered, beaten 
bleeding to the ground, and, after 
being stripped of his garments (at least 
the important ones which would fetch 
a price), he was left “half dead” by the 
roadside. See him there unconscious, 
bleeding to death, a perfect picture of 
one calling for practical love or charity 
from his neighbor. He was in plain 
sight of the road, but by came a priest, 
who, though he saw the wounded man, 
passed right on without a pause. 
There was one of the intimate servants 
of the Law—the Law which is summed 
up in the love at once of God and of 
one’s neighbor. There was a neighbor 
in acute need of practical charity; 
but the servant of the Law passed by. 
Then, to deepen the irony, a Levite 
drew near and saw the neighbor lying 
there. The Levites were the official 
priestly attendants, the performers of 
the rites of the Temple. They carried 
the Ark of the Covenant; they should 
know the Law. But the Levite saw 
the suffering man and passed by. 
Then there came by a Samaritan, one 
who did not know the fullness of the 
Law, since he was a heretic. But he, 
when he saw the wounded man, was 
moved with compassion and, stopping, 
took complete charge of him, treated 
his wounds as best he could, carried 
him on his own beast to a place where 
he would get both food and lodging, 
paid for his stay over night, and finally 
promised to settle on his return any 
further charges for the man’s care. 
In other words, his charity was lacking 
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in nothing. Then we have Our Lord’s 
words at the end: ‘Which of these 
three was neighbor in thy opinion to 
him that fell among robbers?” The 
lawyer said: ‘‘He that showed mercy 
to him.’”’ And Jesus said to him: ‘‘Go 
and do thou in like manner.” Our 
Lord stands for the fullness of the Law, 
for “every jot and tittle.” He does 
not condone the heresy of the Samari- 
‘tan. He answered the Samaritan 
woman when she questioned Him 


about the respective merits of their 
two cults: “Salvation is of the Jews.”’ 
And He does not find fault with the 
priest and the Levite for knowing, as is 
presumed, the true Law in its fullness. 
But He makes it clear that every man, 
heretic or orthodox, friend or enemy, is 
my neighbor; and that knowledge of 
the whole Law is not enough if we do 
not carry it out in deed when the time 
comes. ‘Faith without works is 
dead.”’ 


The Feast of the Assumption 
Mary’s Reunion with Her Son 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Definition of the Assumption. 
(2) Why Catholics believe in the Assump- 
tion. 
(3) Mary’s life after the Ascension. 
(4) Lesson of her second hidden life. 
(5) Her ‘‘unbloody martyrdom.” 
(6) The lesson which she has left to us. 


The Assumption of our Blessed 
Mother means, first of all, her entrance 
into heaven immediately after death, 
and her visible reunion with her Son. 
The fact of this is contained in the ex- 
plicit teaching of the infallible Church, 
and so can suffer no shadow of a doubt. 
For, since the freedom of her most pure 
soul from the least, even indeliberate, 
sin or imperfection is a part of our exact 
faith, it follows that nothing could de- 
lay her entrance into heaven. That 
she died is certain, since Epiphanius, 
who dared to teach the contrary in the 
early ages of the Church, was con- 
demned for this teaching. And why 
should she not undergo death, since 
death was made glorious by her Son 
who underwent death? But when it 
comes to saying that her sweet soul 
having left her body returned to it 
immediately, and then body and soul 


together, as the living Mother of 
Christ, she ascended to her Son who, 
Body, Soul and Divinity, sat at thé 
right hand of God—there we must 
pause and, in the interest of exact 
Revelation, we must say that we have 
not the certainty of faith, since it is not 
yet defined as part of Christ’s message. 
But let us observe that the corporeal 
Assumption of Our Lady is so near de- 
fined that no one would be allowed in 
the Church to teach the contrary; 
secondly, the devotion to the (cor- 
poreal) Assumption is very early in the 
Church, and the Feast belongs to an- 
tiquity; again, no relics of Our Lady’s 
body were ever offered for veneration 
nor is there a hint of their existence. 
This is a strong argument, since the 
bodies of the earliest Saints were care- 
fully preserved and venerated, and she 
was the Queen of Saints. 


Why Catholics Believe in the Assumption 


But there are arguments which, 
though they do not bring absolute cer- 
tainty, yet appeal most to our devo- 
tion; they are the expression of our de- 
votion. First, we know by faith that 
not only was Christ’s Body restored to 
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life and rose on the third day, but also 
that the same Sacred Body never saw 
the beginning of corruption in the 
tomb. Would He do less for the body 
of His Mother? Would He allow cor- 
ruption and the living agents of cor- 
ruption to draw near to that body from 
which His own Sacred Body came? 
Again, having Himself a perfect Body, 
a Body risen and glorified with hands 
and feet and eyes and ears, would He 
endure to wait until the General Resur- 
rection for the clasp of those hands 
which was one of the earliest and sweet- 
est of His memories of earth? Would 
He wait so long for the light of those 
eyes which had lighted Him from sleep 
to waking, and from waking soothed 
Him to sleep—for the music of that 
voice which the sweetest songs of the 
Angels could not outvie in sweetness to 
Him? You may say all this is merely 


sentiment and, so, unworthy of the Son 


of God. We answer: “It is human 
sentiment, and nothing merely human 
is unworthy of the Son of Mary.” 

Accepting the whole thing as 
proved—that, body and soul, the 
Mother of Christ entered heaven as 
soon as she had passed through the 
gates of death—then let us contemplate 
the whole lovely happening from its be- 
ginning, confirmed by the devotion, if 
not yet by the definition, of the Church 
of Christ. 

In the first place, we know by the 
certainty of plain Scripture that Our 
Lady did not ascend to heaven with 
Christ; for we see her in the Pentacostal 
group after the Ascension: ‘All these 
(i.e., the Apostles) were persevering with 
one mind in prayer with the women and 
Mary the mother of Jesus and His 
brethren’’ (Acts, i. 14). It is not set 
down in Scripture that Christ visited 
His Mother after He rose from the 
dead. But there can be hardly any 


doubt about it: first, since she of all 
creatures tasted deepest of His Passion, 
so should she be the first to taste the 
joy of seeing Him risen; secondly, from 
the fact that she was not with the holy 
women at the Sepulchre. She, Seat of 
Wisdom as she was, could not suffer 
the reproach of “seeking the living 
among the dead.’”’ She was sure that 
He had risen. Their meeting and the 
joy of it must be left to our imagina- 
tion. Iam sure that before the end of 
the meeting He told her that she was to 
remain on earth for some years, and I 
can see her acquiesce joyfully in the 
divine plan: “Behold the little slave of 
God.” 

There is a sound tradition that she 
lived for fifteen years. She must have 
been the center and inspiration of the 
infant Church, keeping not only the 
memory but also the very lineaments 
of Christ before the eyes of men. For, 
having no human father, Christ must 
have looked very much like His 
Mother. See her going about quietly, 
giving counsel when it was asked of her, 
but never preaching or exhorting and 
yet silently expressing the years of the 
life of her Son, which have been lived 
once and forever for the strength and 
salvation of all men of all time. She 
had had a share in all those years. 


Why Our Lady Remained So Long 
on Earth 


But now there must have been a pur- 
pose in the plan of God for thus letting 
His Mother remain on earth so long; 
for in that plan nothing is overlooked 
or by the’ way. There may be much 
else that I cannot see, but I can see 
three distinct purposes in this sojourn 
of Our Lady in this world. 

The first that I can see is to show the 
apostolic character of the hidden life. 
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To comparatively few of the servants of 
God, both men and women, is com- 
mitted the office of preaching the word 
of God. They have their ordinary 
avocations and duties. They pass 
uneventful days and nights through the 
space of a whole lifetime. And when 
they die there is little stir as the stream 
of life closes over them with scarcely a 
ripple. And yet such lives are crowded 
with opportunities to be apostolic. If 
a man or woman has deep in his or her 
heart the love of Christ, the treasure of 
His message in every least detail, the 
witchery of His example which shines 
forth in every thing He did in His life 
on earth, all these things cannot but 
shine forth in the ordinary actions of 
their ordinary lives. It will shine 
forth in their conversation unobtru- 
sively when talk has a moral flavor 
either for or against the Law, as it so 
often has. It will shine forth in the 


performance of their duties, though of 


the most menial kind. I remember as 
a young man hearing a sermon on the 
Saints in general, and the different 
walks of life which they sanctified. 
One Saint was mentioned, a woman 
Saint whose name escapes me, whose 
occupation, the preacher said, was the 
wash-tub. It draws a smile, but there 
is no doubt that those who washed and 
scrubbed next to this saintly laundress 
would not miss the little gleams of her 
holiness, little benefits of her Christ- 
like charity. Holiness will shine forth 
in the discharge of a man’s religious ob- 
ligations, attendance at Sunday Mass, 
‘and the Sacraments. These will be 
clearly no matter of mere routine, but 
a quiet refreshing of the soul at the 
Fountain of Life. I can hear someone 
saying as he stands by the coffin of such 
aman: “I just want to say that we 
have seen the end of a Catholic life. 
Our friend who is gone never preached, 


but he ate, drank and slept the truths 
and the rules of his religion.” 

But if this could be said of a saintly 
man or woman, what is to be said of the 
Mother of Saints, who through all 
those silent years eloquently by every 
action preached the life, the teaching, 
the precepts of her Son? 

There is a second reason in the plan 
of God for the stay of Our Lady 
on earth after the Ascension. It is 
summed up in the words, “‘unbloody 
martyrdom.” To few indeed of God’s 
servants is given the privilege of shed- 
ding their blood for Him. But to 
everyone is given the opportunity of 
making one’s life a constant immolation 
to God in union with the sufferings of 
Christ. 

Such lives are patient under trial, 
eager for sacrifice, constant in self- 
denial—all hidden from the eyes of the 
world, all patent to the eye of God. 
Some of the greatest canonized Saints 
have lived such lives, and their crowns 
may outshine the crowns of the Mar- 
tyrs. And then we have the crowd of 
the uncanonized, the great unknown, 
whom we commemorate on the Feast 
of All Saints—those whose unseen holi- 
ness made them worthy of crowns 
which they wear now in heaven. But 
all the united holy splendor of these 
earthly lives pales before the glory of 
the unbloody martyrdom of the Queen 
of Martyrs. Never was her sacred 
body scarred by the blow of a persecu- 
tor. Never did she render up a drop of 
her blood to a wound inflicted from 
without. And yet it was to her that 
the old man Simeon said, enlightened 
by prophesy: “And thine own soul a 
sword shall pierce.’’ And this was so 
true of those years of separation when 
the wounds that the Passion of her 
Son inflicted upon her heart—the 
scourges, the thorns, the spear that 
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searched deep—were still unhealed, un- 
closed. And then the mental agony of 
Christ which far surpassed the agony of 
His Body, this was shared by her as by 
no other. And these wounds in her 
heart were aggravated by the struggles 
and contradictions which the infant 
Church had to suffer. Yet, they were 
cheerfully, ever unprotestingly borne, 
so that sufferers who bore their trials 
not so cheerfully could find solace from 
her. What a good reason this offers 
that she should be taken body and soul 
into heaven, so that the wounds of her 
heart should be glorified at once as were 
the wounds of her Son. 


Lessons of Her Second Hidden Life 


But the third and last reason for 
the sojourn of our Mother on this earth 
was to give an example second to none 
of the life of faith. The life of faith is 
the life in which the unseen world is 
present—actual, active, and yet re- 
maining unseen. It is the essential of 
the life of a just man. No virtue, no 
sacrifice, no self-inflicted mortification, 
no patience, no charity is of any avail 
without faith; since ‘“‘without faith it 
is impossible to please God.” The life 
of by far the majority of Christian men 
and women in the near two thousand 
years of the Church’s life has been un- 
visited by ‘“‘signs and wonders,” by a 
single sign or wonder; but their strong 
faith needed not such things that it 
might keep on strongly to the last 
breath of life. They have prayed fora 
sick friend, and he was restored to 
health; and their grateful faith gave 
thanks, though there was no visible 
wonder worked, no exception to the 


ordinary laws of medicine. They have 
prayed for another sick friend, and 
death took him. But their strong faith 
never wavered. They blessed God’s 
holy will and saw tender mercy in the 
removal from a world of care to a world 
of peace. They have almost witnessed 
the welcome of Christ to a soul that had 
finished its pilgrimage. I say “al- 
most,” for to the outward eye there 
was nothing but a gasping struggle and 
then waxen fixedness and utterly sense- 
less clay. They offer their homage to 
Christ their Lord in the Holy Eucharist 
day after day, although never once has 
a gleam of the glory which the disguise 
hides found its way to their eyes—nor 
did they desire it. 

Now look at the example of a life of 
faith which Our Lady lives in sepa- 
ration from the visible presence of her 
Son. That she felt the separation 
keenly, is not to be doubted; but she 
never once sought its shortening. I 
can hear her refuse gently when her 
Son, in the silent recesses of her soul, 
offers His visible presence to her: 
“Nay, if it please Thee, I would believe 
on without seeing. For such is to be 
the lot of the children of men, my 
children.” I can hear her gently re- 
press the Angels when they would fol- 
low her in visible train. And so she 
moved about quietly, unmarked except 
by the faithful, unglorified until her 
time was done, until the Assumption 
took place, until the gates of heaven 
wefe swung wide and the Son of God 
came down from His throne to receive 
His Mother with a two-armed welcome 
and she was crowned Queen of Heaven 
for time and eternity. 
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Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Allegiance to Our Christian Principles 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) We cannot obey two masters. 

(2) Temporal interests must not be the main 
aim of our lives. 

(3) The Catholic lawyer may not spurn 
God’s law in practising his profession. 

(4) The physician may not ignore Christian 
ethics. 

(5) In amassing wealth we must not take 
unfair advantage of our neighbors. 


In to-day’s Gospel Our Lord pro- 
pounds a single lesson which transfuses 
the entire narrative. ‘‘No man,’ He 
says, “‘can serve two masters.’’ Then 
He supplements His words with a com- 
mentary which makes them clearer: 
“For he will either hate the one and 
love the other: or he will sustain the 
one and despise the other.”’ 
is talking about is the supreme homage 
of the human heart, that to which all 
else is subordinated. He does not 
mean that it is impossible to have many 
interests, many and grave obligations 
to which we must defer and to which we 
must devote ourselves. But when it 
comes to the supreme interest, the 
ultimate motive for all our actions, 
that for which we would at once lay 
aside all other interests, silence all 
other obligations—that supreme inter- 
est can be one andonly one. Andif, as 
is so often true, two interests are striv- 
ing in the same heart for supreme 
mastery, when it comes to the final 
decision one will be victorious and the 
other will be defeated and will have to 
taste the contempt of the defeated. 


God Demands Our Undivided Allegiance 


Then Our Lord names the supreme 
instance of the two masters as concerns 


“No man,” He says, 
Now 


the life of man. 
“can serve God and Mammon.” 


What He 


Mammon, we are told, is a Phoenician 
word which means “‘riches’”’ and stands 
for the comforts of this world. And, 
note well, we are not told that we can- 
not possess riches, or that we must re- 
nounce them if we would serve God; 
but only that we cannot serve them or 
give them the supreme homage of our 
heart. For if we do, then must the 
Supreme Master, God, be set aside and 
‘despised. 

It reminds me of the passage in the 
Exercises of the wise St. Ignatius where 
he is developing the instructions which 
the devil gives to his emissaries in order 
that he may win the children of men to 
enlist under his standard. ‘Teach 
them,’”’ he says, ‘‘to love riches.”” For 
with the human heart set on riches as 
its last and supremest end, enlistment 
under the devil’s standard will be an 
easy matter. 

Then Our Lord takes two of the most 
common concerns of time, the concern 
for food and the concern for raiment. 
“Be not solicitous,” He says, “for your 
life what you shall eat, nor for your 
body what you shall put on. Is not 
the life more than the meat and the 
body more than the raiment?’ In this 
last burning query He reminds us that 
the life of man shall outlive forever all 
the food that man eats, and the human 
body, after the resurrection, all the 
raiment that it has worn. Then He 
takes another step in the lesson and 
points out that God, who should be our 
last end and to whom we should refer 
all things, can supply all the things that 
we need much better than we can sup- 
ply them for ourselves. He turns ex- 
quisitely, almost playfully, to nature 
for a proof. He bids us look at the 
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birds of the air who have nothing like 
human sagacity, no barns to preserve 
their crops; but, furnished with God- 
given instinct, they find plenty of food. 

. Then, still more exquisitely, He re- 
minds us of the lilies of the field, who 
“labor not neither do they spin. ButI 
say to you that not even Solomon in all 
his glory was arrayed as one of these.” 
I remember hearing years ago that the 
lily to which Our Lord referred is an 
oriental flower, very different from our 
white simple thing, to typify the richest 
robes of the Kings of Israel. 


Temporal Interests May Not Be Our 
Chief Aim 

The single lesson of the whole Gospel 
is: ‘We must not make the pursuit of 
the things of time the supreme purpose 
of our lives.” That is the negative 
part of the lesson—that is to say, that 
part which contains the ‘‘thou shalt 
not.” The positive part, the “thou 
shalt,”’ is summed up in a glorious sen- 
tence: ‘Seek ye therefore first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.”’ 
_ Now let us apply this divine wisdom 
to the different ordinary avocations of 
manonthisearth. First, we shall take 
the case of a parent, a father or mother, 
to whom has been entrusted the task of 
rearing a copious family of children. 
Is it right that they should be anxious 
and earnest upon their worldly future, 
competent education, advantageous 
marriages, successful careers whether in 
finance or in the professions? Most 
certainly it is most right. They have 
lives to live, and here, broadly speak- 
ing, are the lives of normal intelligent 
human activity. 

But they must seek first the King- 
dom of God and His justice. What 
does that mean? It means, first, that 
the deference and devotion to God’s 


law and His message must take prece- 
dence over all other ends of human life. 
The parents’ first care should be that 
their offspting are instructed in these 
things and deeply imbued with the sol- 
emn supreme importance of them. 
Consequently, any system of education 
which casts scorn upon these things 
should with undisguised scorn be re- 
jected. Any system of education 
which leaves these things out and de- 
fers to them in no way, should be 
treated in like manner, at least in the 
early stages of education. For it is 
only intelligent to say that, after the 
initial education is finished (and in this 
I would broadly include the under- 
graduate years of college), no one could 
object to special post-graduate courses 
leading to a particular profession, in 
which there is no admixture of religious 
training. 


Lawyers May Not Spurn God’s Laws 


Now take the case of a young man 
looking forward to a career in one of the 
professions. Take law first. Is he 
right in sharpening himself in every 
detail of efficiency, knowledge of every 
branch of law, nimbleness in debate, a 
long well-stocked memory for prece- 
dents, mastery of rhetoric and elo- 
quence for pleading? There is not a 
single detail which cannot, which 
should not, be pushed to its uttermost. 
But he must first seek the Kingdom of 
God and His justice. That comes first 
so as to color and characterize every- 
thing else. He will be a learned jurist, 
but his learning begins with familiarity 
with the law of God. He will be a su- 
perb pleader, but his pleading will be 
first of all for the integrity of God’s law, 
in which there are no exceptions, from 
which there is no appeal. Let us have 
a concrete example for all this. Here 
is one. 
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He is approached by a client to ob- 
tain a divorce according to the laws of 
the State. What the client wants is 
not a decree of separatiorf with cus- 
tody of children, etc. Such a desire 
could be founded on a just claim and 
worthy of the efforts of an energetic 
and high-principled jurist. But what 
is wanted is a decree of dissolution 
which includes freedom to marry again. 
Such is an immoral end which the 
sound principles of Christian Ethics 
could never support, and, therefore, to 
which a lawyer of principle could never 
dedicate his endeavors. We make 
haste to add, lest we should be mis- 
understood, that this does not include 
the case of obtaining a declaration of 
nullity where nullity is plainly evi- 
dent—that is, where there was no valid 
marriage from the beginning. Nor 
does it include the case of a judge who 
gives the plaintiff the benefit of an 


existing law, unjust though the law be. 
But to procure or help to procure the 
infringement of God’s law in the small- 
est detail is never lawful. 


Physicians May Not Ignore Christian 
Ethics 


Now take the case of a doctor who 
with consummate zeal and tireless in- 
dustry has perfected himself in every 
branch of surgery. He is a master of 
anatomy, knows every organ of the 
human body, is intimately acquainted 
with the look of diseased tissue. He 
has developed nerves of iron, so that he 
can wield a knife close to the very seat 
of life without danger of a slip which 
would mean death under his hand. 
Forth he goes on the noble career of 
healing to a world which is waiting and 
watching for him. But he must seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His 
justice. No other consideration can 
come before this or have weight against 


this. And so, to give an example, if he 
is called to perform an operation which 
involves taking a human life, though 
ever so tiny, he must be adamant in his 
refusal. But the objection, the classi-, 
cal one, may be raised: ‘Suppose he 
will by this operation save a human 
life which could not otherwise be 
saved? What then?’ What then? 
In order to save a fellow-man from 
death would you be justified in com- 
mitting murder? But, if a murderer or 
one with murderous intent attacks 
you, are you not justified in shooting 
to kill? Most assuredly you are, but 
that is no murder. It is the just resist- 
ance to unjust aggression. And this 
point finds interest in the present case. 
For we are evidently talking of fceti- 
cide, or taking of early infant life in the 
womb when that life is threatening the 
life of the mother. Do not dare to de- 
fend such an action by saying that the 
unborn infant is an unjust aggressor, 
since it is maturing in a place not in- 
tended by nature. This has been ad- 
vanced and unqualifiedly condemned. 
It is absurd to fix responsibility of any 
kind upon an unborn child. - But sup- 
pose, as is often urged, without the 
operation both mother and child will 
die—is it not better to save one of them 
than that both should die? We an- 
swer: ‘‘No murder can be lawful, 
though it be for the saving of a thou- 
sand lives.’’ It might be good to insert 
here what seems like a cognate case. 
We are told of a uteral tumor which by 
its growth is threatening the life of both 
mother and child. The only possible 
resource is the removal of the tumor, 
which removal will result in the death 
of the child. In this case the opera- 
tion is lawful because your hand is not 
lifted against the child. But I would 
admonish the Christian doctor to reach 
the child with a little water before the 
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operation to provide for its Baptism 
and its eternity. 


Businessmen Must Be Fair in All 
Their Dealings 


Finally, we take the case of a young ~ 
man who is launching forth into a ca- 
reer of finance. He is market-shrewd 
and deeply conversant with the values 
of stocks. His finger is on the pulse of 
the times. His clear eye penetrates 
the future. Is there any evil element 
in such a picture? None whatever. 
Such a young man may become one of 
the kings of finance to rule, and rule 
well, what is perhaps the highest mov- 
ing power in the world to-day—which 
the world has made. But he must seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice. He must realize that the power 
of finance is a temporal power to se- 
cure the things of time, the lawful 
pleasures of time, the mercies of time, 
but can never for a moment be exerted 
against the rights of our fellow-men— 
which means against the law of God. 

It is hard to give an example of ir- 
regularity in market dealing, because 
the deals themselves are so intricate 


and elusive. But here is a practice 
which was made famous by a famous 
instance years ago. I believe it is 
called ‘‘making the Bears come short.”’ 
It consists, as far as a layman in fi- 
nance can describe it, in buying in 
secretly a large quantity of a certain 
line of stock and then, with some 
adroitness, exciting a demand for those 
same stocks so that the market be- 
comes very active and many brokers 
take orders for a fiscal commodity 
which to a large extent is in one man’s 
hands. If I am the originator of the 
whole affair, when the brokers who are 
under contract to deliver before a cer- 
tain day come to me, I can name my 
own price for the commodity they need. 
By the moral law, the law of God, 
against taking an unfair advantage of 
my neighbor, by the law against a 
price out of all proportion with the 
thing bought, such a practice could 
never stand the test of pure morality— 
never. 

Remember the sweet promise at- 
tached to the exhortation: “Seek first 
the Kingdom of God and His justice, 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Pall-Bearers of Death 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The scene of to-day’s miracle. 
(2) Christ as the Master of Life. 
(3) Restoring life to the soul. 
(4) The four pall-bearers of death. 
(5) Cause of infidelity, the first pall-bearer. 
(6) Luxury, the second pall-bearer. 
(7) Covetousness and pride are the other 
pall-bearers. 


Our Blessed Lord was passing up and 
down the country, healing the sick and 
displaying His mercy to souls and 


bodies. As He approached the gate of 
a town, there came forth a procession 
that has been familiar to us from our 
very childhood. It was a funeral pro- 
cession. And the deceased, who was 
borne in an open litter, was the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow. 
Weeping, she followed after the body. 
But there stands the Master of Life 
right in the path, blocking the way to 
the grave. And before He used His 
power, which all things must obey, He 
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gave voice to the feelings of His heart, 
His human heart. For He spoke to the 
woman and said: ‘Weep not.” How 
those words must have thrilled her, as 
no other living words could do! How 
they must have lifted her prostrate 
spirit and dried the stream of her tears! 
For those words were vibrant with 
hope—from Him who is the source and 
fulfillment of all our highest hopes. 
Then He laid His hand on the litter, 
as if to say by a gesture: ‘‘Go no fur- 
ther.” Then He raised His voice, 
which the dead must hear, and said: 
“Young man I say to thee: ‘Arise.’ ”’ 
And he that was dead sat up. I can 
see the long poles of the litter bearers 
resting on the ground, and him that 
had just sat up from the rigor of death 
putting his hand on the floor of the lit- 
ter and vaulting to the ground, teem- 
ing with life and youth. For Our 
Lord does not give life in halves, but in 
full measure. Then I can see Him 
gather the two together, as ‘‘He gave 
him to his mother.”’ 


Christ as the Master of Life 


Great was the fame of the miracle, 
and the witnessing multitude glorified 
God saying: ‘“‘‘A great prophet is 
risen up among us, and God hath 
visited His people.’ And this rumor of 
Him went forth through all Judea and 
throughout all the country round 
about.” It almost makes us sigh with 
discontent: ‘‘If I could only have been 
there and witnessed this triumph of the 
Master of Life, how easy my faith 
would be, how easy my scorn for the 
unbelieving world!” 

Tarry a minute. There are much 
greater wonders than this to come from 
the hands of the Master of Life—and 
this by the exact teaching of our faith. 
That this was a wonder, no one can 
dare gainsay. For here wasa manifest 


corpse ready for burial, with an open 
grave yawning to receive it. And the 
Master brought back life and youth, 
and all in the presence of a great multi- 
tude. But, after all, the youth in due 
time came to die, as did all the others 
whom Christ raised from the dead. 
He may have given the young man a 
generous measure of years, but they 
came toanendintime. Christ did not 
come to take death out of the world. 
No, but he brought life into the world: 
“T am the way, the truth and the life.”’ 
And that Life which is Himself is to re- 
main in the world till time is done. It 
is to the presence of this Life-Giver 
that we must turn to see greater won- 
ders done than the one that struck the 
inhabitants of Judea with fear that 
day. 

First, take a commonplace in the 
life of a faithful soul; yet, it is unseen 
except to the eyes of faith. The soul 
has come weary to the end of a long 
life. The scars of time are deep upon 
it, the aged body hardly meriting the 
name of rags to be cast to the worms. 
But by the bedside waiting for the in- 
stant of release stands the Master of 
Life radiant, with the new glory of His 
resurrection unfaded, undimmed by 
the centuries. The released spirit re- 
ceives His embrace, and from that em- 
brace it takes vigor and eternal youth, 
and all the scars of time are glorified— 
even as the scars of time are glorified in 
that blessed One whose embrace the 
spirit receives. For in Him alone is 
our life, our hope, our resurrection. 
To Him be all glory forever. 

. Now take the instance at the end of 
the stream of time, when all things will 
be made new in Christ. What a 
dreary, doleful thing is that stream of 
time! It is like a moving cesspool of 
corruption; for it has nothing but 
death to deliver at theend. It is rank 
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with corpses, with sweat, with tears, 
with blood; nothing but corruption 
and ugliness to deliver at the end to the 
fairest of its beginnings. But at the 
end of time stands the Master of Life, 
risen, living. By His power alone will 
all the triumphs of time, which are the 
triumphs of death, be reversed. O, 
the rising of that Sun of Justice will 
bend all the shadows of time the other 
way! All will be luminous, lightsome. 
Nor will He be satisfied with the re- 
juvenation of the spirits of all men but 
the bodies too, for He has a risen Body; 
He will share with us the glory of His 
Body—subtle and bright, the perfect 
hand-maid of the spirit, and we shall 
put on youth that no eternity will ever 
weary, no age will ever wrinkle. 


Restoring Life to the Soul 


The next triumph of the Master of 
Life is more wonderful still, and, so, 
worthy of a longer treatment. It is 
closely paralleled by the journey of the 
corpse to the grave. Let us dwell 
first on the parallel. A corpse is sucha 
feeble thing. The corpse of the strong- 
est man and of the weakest man are 
equally feeble, utterly impotent. 
Neither can by its tiniest motion put 
to flight a gnat. A corpse is such a 
blind thing. Not a vestige of vision 
remainstoit. Noteven the face of the 
most familiar friend brought close to 
those eyes, though they be wide and 
staring, would bring a flicker of recog- 
nition. A corpse is such a deaf thing. 
Not even the sweetest music poured 
into that ear will bring even the shadow 
of a smile, though the departed ever in 
life thrilled to music. But such is only 
the death of the poor body. What of 
the death of the soul? It is worse than 
a corpse that is being carried to the 
grave. Itisa spirit which has been de- 
prived of the life of grace, which is be- 


ing carried by each revolution of the 
wheel of time nearer and nearer to an 
eternal grave. How feeble it is, how 
cruelly feeble! It cannot by its own 
power even halt for a moment its jour- 
ney towards death, nor even begin to 
turn aside. And light has gone out 
from itseyes. It is blind to the things 
of God, and the face of Christ has 
faded away completely. So have its 
ears gone deaf to the message of faith, 
which has become as an unknown 
tongue. But if the Master of Life 
stands in the way blocking the road to 
the grave, He can give back life in its 
fullness—sight to the eyes, hearing to 
the ears, and to the spirit wings to fly 
towards God. This He does, times 
out of number, whenever He reclaims 
a sinner from the death of sin. 


Pall-Bearers of Death 


But now I would have you consider 
who are those four stretcher-bearers 
who are carrying a child of man to 
eternal death. There may be many 
more than four, but these four stand 
out in the life of man. Their names 
are pride, covetousness, luxury, in- 
fidelity. Let us consider each one in 
the reverse order. 

By infidelity I mean loss of faith— 
that is to say, not mere weakening of 
our faith but utter loss, so that what 
was once a possession is completely 
gone. It isa hideous thing to witness. 
I remember the words of a man who 
was not far from death in a public in- 
stitution. I had worked hard to get 
his good will by little presents and at- 
tentions, and finally I openly begged 
him to come back to the faith which I 
knew was the faith of his childhood. 
“‘Father,’’ he answered and his tone 
was quiet and courteous, “‘you have 
been most kind and I appreciate it.” 
If he had stormed and blasphemed, I 
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would have liked it better; for there 
would have been some sign of a struggle 
‘then. But no struggle was left; he 
had surrendered. The memory of his 
cool, collected tone made me shudder 
afterwards. ‘What I want to ask 
you,” he continued, “‘is not to bother 
about that subject any more. You 
have the facts. I was even an altar- 
boy once. But I simply don’t believe 
in those things any more.” His faith 
was gone, blown out likea light. Iwas 
helpless, and to this day, since I was 
called away before the end, I know not 
what the end was. 


Cause of Infidelity 


If you ask me what it is that brings 
on infidelity or loss of faith, I would 
answer: first, any grievous sin which is 
yielded to deliberately and habitually 
will bring on the loss of faith. But the 
practice which is more properly, so to 
speak, the cause of the loss of faith is 
spiritual sloth with regard to the duties 
of religion, especially Sunday Mass 
and the Sacraments. These are the 
oil for the lamp of faith, and without 
oil that lamp will burn low and flicker, 
and then go out. Finally, the last 
cause for the loss of faith is familiarity 
with and tolerance for the gospel of un- 
faith, whether embodied in books or in 
persons who are the bitter enemies of 
the faith. Controversy against infidel 
books or against infidels can be apos- 
tolic. But that is far different from 
tolerance and friendship. Remember 
that the gospel of unfaith can be made 
attractive by the devil’s art and by the 
art of his emissaries. It can be made 
to promise a false freedom, as set forth 
in that sentence attributed to the 
Prince of Evil himself, which cast him 
down forever from his high place in 
heaven: ‘I will not serve.” O, 
Master of Life, stand Thou in the way 


and, let not the stretcher-bearer, in- 
fidelity, carry me to the grave and out 
of sight of Thee forever. 


Luxury, Covetousness and Pride 


The next stretcher-bearer is luxury. 
By luxury I mean the devotion to the 
good things of this world, whether the 
delights of the body or even the de- 
lights of the mind. Note well: I do 
not mean forbidden pleasures nor in- 
dulgence carried to an excess which is 
forbidden—though frequent excess will 
be an easy step for the devotees of lux- 
ury. What I mean is making the sole 
purpose of life to be comfortable. 
Such a child of man has renounced his 
inheritance and become as a beast of 
the field, which, when it has drawn the 
last breath of life, has received its full 
reward and nothing whatever is left to 
enjoy. O, Master of Life, stand in the 
way and let not the stretcher-bearer, 
luxury, bear me, a child of God, an heir 
of His heaven, to a grave of everlasting 
death and darkness. 

The next stretcher-bearer is covet- 
ousness. By this I mean the love of 
wealth, so that the opportunities of 
time are nothing more than the oppor- 
tunities to amass more wealth, and 
length of life is nothing else than more 
time to make money. What a tri- 
umph for the prince of this world! 
What a hard metal prison for a spirit 
that was made to fly towards God! 
And there ensues a spiritual blindness 
to the riches of the spirit. The gold of 
charity, the jewels of supernatural vir- 
tues, come to be esteemed as mere 
trash. O, Master of Life, stand Thou 
in the way, and let not the stretcher- 
bearer, covetousness, carry me to the 
grave where I shall suffer utter destitu- 
tion of the riches of the spirit for all 
eternity. 

The last of the stretcher-bearers is 
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Pride has been called an angelic 


pride. 
vice, because pride was the sin of the 


fallen Angels. It is summed up in that 
burning sentence of the Prophet Isaias, 
which he puts in the mouth of Lu- 
cifer: ‘I will ascend above the clouds. 
I will be like the Most High.” The 
essence of pride is to put myself where 
God belongs. It is to make a god of 
myself. 

But how is it possible for a mere crea- 
ture like man to commit such a folly? 
Ask not how it is possible, but consider 
a glaring instance, one out of many. 
Here is a man strong-willed and tal- 
ented who has made it the sole purpose 
of his life to rise to eminence over his 
fellow-men, to achieve the glory of a 


Everything is subordi- 
nated to this. Nothing else is allowed 
for a moment to intrude. Such a man 
has excluded God from his world and 
made a god of himself. And the grim 
stretcher-bearer is surely, though in- 
visibly, bearing his soul to eternal dark- 
ness, where he will live alone with that 
self which he has worshipped—alone 
and forever. 

O, Master of Life, stand Thou ever 
near me in this momentous journey to 
the grave. Let me be ever faithful 
and mortified, poor in spirit and 
humble, so that, not those henchmen of 
death, but Thy blessed Angels shall 
carry me safe to Thy arms, my Re- 
deemer and my Saviour. . 


great name, 








Book Reviews 


The New Psalter .'—It seems that the re- 
ception accorded Monsignor Knox’s English 
rendering of the Psalms from the Latin 
has been such as to encourage the pub- 
lishers to bring out this new edition, which 
gives also the text of the New Latin Psalter. 
Before there was only the English render- 
ing. Now we have the Latin on the left- 
hand page and the English on the right- 
hand page. This arrangement is probably 
the next best to having the Latin and 
English in parallel columns. 

The publishers have presented the work 
in a handy little volume which can be 
carried in one’s pocket. But unfortunately 
the print is too small and the-lines too close 
together for easy reading. Maybe those 
who will mostly use the book will not need 
to read much at a time, and so will not mind 
the small print. 

This work is not a rendering of the New 
Latin Psalter, but rather of the Latin 
Vulgate, ‘“‘corrected over the top so as to 
suit the requirements of the new Roman 
text,’’ as Msgr. Knox himself has told us 
(see Clergy Review for May, 1948, page 
306). Nor can it be really called a trans- 
lation of either text. It is rather a para- 
phrase, and a free paraphrase, of the Latin, 
on the whole beautiful and arresting. But if 
such a paraphrase of any part of inspired 
Scriptures should be commonly accepted 
as a rendering of Scripture, it could become 
very dangerous; for it would doubtless be 
followed by other similar works, and in a 
generation or two the ordinary reader 
would be so far away from the original 
text as to lose sight of that text altogether. 


1 The Book of Psalms in Latin and English 
with the Canticles Used in the Divine Office. 
By Ronald Knox (Sheed & Ward, New York 
City). 


When dealing with the inspired word of 
God, it is always safer to keep as closely as 
possible to the original text. It is some- 
what different with such a paraphrase as 
MacEvilly made of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
because there, without any unnecessary 
words, we are given the exact meaning of 
the text. But perhaps there is no danger, 
after all, that any paraphrase, strict or 
free, could ever supplant a good transla- 
tion, for there are no words that can take 
the place of the words that came from the 
inspired writer, and these are reproduced, 
as far as that is possible, by a faithful 
translation. 

In translating the Vulgate Psalms one is 
forced at times to have recourse to a para- 
phrase of words and phrases because of the 
utter obscurity of the text. But this can- 
not be said of the New Latin Psalter, which 
is almost everywhere so clear and simple 
that there would seem to be no excuse in 
translating it for not keeping as closely to 
the text as good vernacular will permit. 
And we may well infer that such was the 
intention of the Holy Father and of the 
makers of this clear, simple, and correct 
text which they have given us in the New 
Psalter. The authors of this text labored 
long and hard to give us in Latin a render- 
ing of the Psalms that would take us back 
to the words of the inspired writers of the 
Psalms as nearly as possible with all avail- 
able present knowledge. Why then should 
we not keep to it in our vernaculars as 
closely as our languages will permit? No 
words of ours, however beautiful or attrac- 
tive, can ever equal the simple beauty, or 
grandeur, or sublimity, as the instance may 
be, of the words that came from the in- 
spired writers. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M. 
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